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Piease to Read This! 


It has just come to our ears, that when we were 
thousands of miles away, and had no opportunity 
to reply, or even to know anything about the mat- 
ter, the Genessee Farmer, to gratify anold grudge 
against us for making such havoc of its subscription 
list in this State, opened its great mouth in a strain 
of gasconade against us, plucked from us the little 
laurel wreath we had won, and very complacently 
entwined it around its own impudent brow. 





Four long months had passed away, afcer the pub- 
lication of our prize wheat essay, previous to our 
departure, but not a whisper was heard from that 
quarter in icference to it. It had helped mightily 
to swell our cubscription liet, and about in propor- 
tion a8 oure ruse, thatof the Genessee Farmer fell, 
Our deeply injured cotemporary, maintained, how- 
ever, £20 snce, biting ita lips and emothering 
‘@ were well away, to secure impu- 

y ‘cum retribution, and then when it thought 

If safe, it let slip its thunderbelts) And what 
is the annihilating claim setup? Why that itis the 
fountain head from which a small paragraph or 
two were drawn, and thus it endeavors to fix a 
_0 upon the whole thing 


ite x 


ye? 
Wt van 


Onr first remark is, thet there must be merit in 
the essay beyond what we had supposed it to pos- 
sess, or the Genessee Harmer would not be so anx- 
ious to appropriate it to itself, 

Our next remark is, that we have never read a 
half column in the Genesee Farmer during the 
whole time of our connection with the MichiGAN 
Farmer, with the exception of 2 emall article we 
copied on the chess question, to which our attention 
wus called by a friend. If any one is curious to 
see the spectacle, we will take ploasure in exhibit- 
ing to him all the numbera of the Genessee Far- 
mer in our possession, in the precise state in which 
they came from the post office, showing for them- 
selves that they have never been opened. 

This may seem strange to some, but we will ex- 
plain, When we took charge of the Micuican 
Farmer, the Genesee Farmer was not upon its 
exchange h lined 


exchange lst, 2n 
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by my pretecessor for reusors ¢ heh 
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ar sn exchange was effected, with how much advantage 
to us may be judged by the above remark. 

But why did we not open it? We aro free to say 
that we did not love it any too well, but that was 
not the reason. What was it then—do you ask? 
Well, it was simply this, that its circulation in this 
State was so extensive, that if we took anyt)ing 
from it, we should only be sending out matter 
which everybody had seen before, and we should 
have been a very great fool to have done that. 
There were agricultural papers both Kast and West 
which we regarded at least as good as the Genessee 
Farmer, and which had very little circulation in 
this State, some of them none at all, and upon 
these we drew when we had occasion, always en- 
deavoring to serve up a palatable dish to our read- 
ers, rather than one so stale as to turn their 
stomachs, Was not that right, an? to this end 
were we not right in devoting what time we had to 
bestow upon exchanges, to those which could fur- 
nish us what we wanted, rather than to those, from 
which the more we drew the worse we were off? 
Certainly it was right, as right as it could be. 
Certainly then it was not wrong for us to decline 
throwing away our time upon the Genesse a: mer, 
and to refuse even to open it. 

You sze then that it is not necessary to suppose, 
that we had any particular antipathy against it. 
It is true, as we said, that we did not love it any 
too well, and we are afraid not go wel) as we ought 
to have loved it. 


When we took possession of the Mrew1cAn Far- 
mer, the Genessee Farmer had almost undisturbed 
possession of the field, thousands of them being 
taken here. The Micuigan Farmenr had been 
published about six years previously, and yet had 
but about a thousand dona fide subscribers, after 
sifting the list, and fifty cent ones at that. Over 
and over again we were told that it would be of no | 
use to try to sustain an agricultural paper here— 
that the Genessee Farmer had the ground and | 
would keep it—that a paper published here must 
necessarily be dependent upon eastern papers for || 

| 
“| 
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matter, and that the people would prefer reading it 
‘in the original publication, rather than have it at | 


Becond hand, a 


nd all that. i 
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task, sink or swim, live‘or die. And for a long Wheat. Clover. 

time, we were about as near sinking as swimming, Magnesia,- - = 13 18 

and dying as living. Many a time have we sat Ag and Soda, - - as 15 
ilica ao 5 


ourselves down in despair, seeing no earthly means 
BY ORES cnet emeneae tasued, aes | ments, except sand, the clover plant supplies more 
thousands upon thousands were burdening the | than the wheat plant takes away, and of one of 
mails with their money going off in payment for them, which, perhaps, is the most important of all, 
the Genessee Farmer. To add to our difficulties, | Viz.: lime, it supplies four times the amount which 





and gloomy as were our prospects, we pressed | deficiency in the quantity of eects Ne = which 
steadily forward, surmounting one difficulty after the clover plant furnishes, but of this there is no 
‘ 6 lnm deficiency in our ordinary wheat lands, except that 


another, until we have at last placed the MicHiGAN | ;¢ exists there in an insoluble, and therefore una- 
FARMER upon its present immovable basis. But vailable state. But if the clover plant furnishes 


what we have gained, the Genessee Farmer has | the material to dissolve it, it does the same thing 
| as to supply it, and this is just whatit does. Pot- 


to it, had we not been in the field. That it should times as much as the wheat crop requires. 
feel a little sore then, is not so much a matter of| ‘While the clover thus largely exceeds the 
tea A 

wonder—is it also furnishes a somewhat larger amount of all the 
But what is the charge? Why that we took cer- organic elements, drawn mostly from the atmos- 

tain paragraphs, or the substance of them from the | phere, viz. : carbon, oxygen, hydrogen and nitro- 

Genessee Farmer without credit. We deny it,and onda half times as much as the wheat crop, and 

it stands in the essay in its unmutilated form, | il, more difficult to be supplied, and, we may add, 

redited i fe " iti 

credited in full, not to the Genesee Farmer able, than, perhaps, any other, although it is found 

whom we did take it. It may have been published | wheat.’” 

in the Genesee Farmer for aught we know, but we | And is that all—do you ask? Does it seem in- 





tract from an unpublished work of Dr. Lee,” which | ag to attempt to palm off such a fraud upon the 
was circulating in the papers, and takenoriginally community, and run the risk of exposme? It 
from the Southern Cultivator, of which Dr. Lee | seems equally incredible tous. That Dr. Lee is so 
had charge a few years ago. See if you can find jdecile a man we do not believe. We choose ra- 


which full credit is not given. The first paragraph hag charge of his paper. 
is not embraced in the charge, and our perfidious| Our impression at the time was, that Dr. Lee 
adversary is very careful to omit it, as it contains) would regard it as the highest compliment we could 


analysis, it will be seen, are connected with it, be- | when we might just as well have referred to 
ing 4 commentary upon it. Here it is ungarbled | dozen bigger names than his as authority for the 
by the hand of malice: same thing. And we supposed, too, that he would 


sc ah oregon bog Bey iors otiy trae | was still in extensive circulation around us, but we 

> ia 
there being an undue proportion of vegetable mould | had made such headway against it, that we had a 
in the soil, and a lack of mineral elements, such as | comfortable chance for life, and from the kind feel- 


analysis of clover and wheat by Dr. Lee and others, 

it appear, that all the mineral elements except Si- ‘gag - 

lica, are found to be far more abundant in the | gave him in the essay, in preference to others of 
° * | . . 

clover than in the wheat plant. The following | higher renown. And is it to be supposed, that the 


analysis instituted by the gentleman above mamed. | ‘ . os hi ee a ae 
According to this analysis, there needs to form! the honor we bestowed upon him, should take ad- 
both the seed and the straw of an acre of each, (of } vantage of our absence, to inflict upon us so griev- 
ordinary yield) of |ousawrong? Lelieveitwhocan. Surely, surely, 
ae as or the man who gravely proposed to grow wool on a 
‘ ¢ Phosph ! - 7 lbs. hs. eos : : 4 i 
oephoric Acid, (Ibs. 18 tbs. | swine's back instead of bristles, by simply treating 





Sulphuric Acid - - 2 : 
Chlorine, at ode 1 . ithe animal to a dish of beans as his regular diet, 
lie, «¢§ -©-§ © 0 F 70 ‘ought to consider himself as rising in t 





lost, or for t , i i 4 Paascs, Sgin ake | 
ost, or for he most part, estimating those we have ash is the element to bring it into requisition, and 
drawn from it, and those who would have been drawn | of this element the clover plant furnishes three 


en. Of nitrogen, the clover crop contains two. 
will prove it false. Here is the doomed passage as_ this is an element more frequently deficient in the | 
more important to make the other elements avail- | 


from which we never took it, but to Dr. Lee, from | only in the small proportion of 32 lbs to an acre of | 


took it from an article, purporting to be an “ ex- | credible to you that malignity should be so blind | 


anything in these paragraphs, as given below, for | ther to ascribe it to the young man who generally | 


the credit. The two paragraphs which follow the bestow upon him, that we had thus honored him, | 


** Some have expressed the apprehension, that | give us credit for some little magnanimity in view |} 
the ultimate effect of clovering would be to increase | of all the circumstances of the case. His paper | 


lime, potash, phosphoric acid, &c._ But from an | ing which the turn in our affairs had begotten, we | 
| felt disposed to honor the Dr. with the position we | 


«Thus it appears that of all these mineral ele- 


: AG : ,| the wheat crop requires. And these elements are | 
we had raised the subscription price from fifty | drawn, to a great extent, from a depth where they | 


cents to a dollar, from pure self respect. Butdark | previously lay in an unavailable state There is a 


wheat crop in the mineral elements it contains, it | 





table shows the proportion in each, according to an | ..n who was indebted to the purest kindness for || 


he market, | 
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to be made so much of, and should be duly grate and all the rest of them to be in the same predica- 
ful for so kind a remembrance, especially as it ment. 

| tended in some small degree, to rescue him from | We shall almost be afraid to write anything after 
| the ridicule he had brought upon himself by his | this lest the Genessee Farmer should claim the merit 
indiscretions, and to elevate him to a position of of it. Wonder if it don’t claim the merit of the 














| like the same extent. 
' will enrich a meadow, and make the next crep su- 
_perior to the preceding, and that too, when a portion 
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respect. 


In the Supplement to the essay, published after- | 
| wards, (which never came under the supervision of 


the committee) a paragraph relating to the value 
of green crops turned under for enriching land, as 
compared with that of the manure they would 


| make, if fed to stock, is also very modestly claimed 


by the above very modest Journal, and here it is: 
“The idea that a grass crop of any kind, becomes 


' better fitted for the food of plants, by having been 
!, consumed by the animal and voided as excrements, 


is entirely erroneous. No possible thing can be 
added to it by such a process, while much that is 


, valuable is taken away. In a state of decomposi- 
| tion the same elements appear in both cases, except 


that in the excrements, some of the elements are 


| found in far less proportion than in case of decom- 


position from natural decay, which makes them, of 
course, less valuable for manure, than the entire 


crop ina state of decay. True, in this process of 


decay, there is, to some extent, an escape into the 
atmosphere of the same elements, though to a 
But the excrements returne 


of them, (more than half their weight) have been 
left behind, and when the roots are still alive and 
require feeding instead of yielding nutriment by 


decomposition (a fact, we might have added, which | 


we learned when a boy upon our father’s homestead.) 


' How much the more, then, should the land be en- 
| riched, when an entire crop ina state of decompo. 
| sition is given to it—not only the entire top but the 
entire root also, the decomposition of which, some 


think, adds as much to the soil as that of the top. 
These, it is added, have ever been our views, and we 


| are gratified to find them most ably sustained in an 


article published in the Transactions of the Scien- 
tifie and Agricultural School, Kennington, London.” 


There you have it again, the whole of it. The 


| article referred to above, as containing these views 
| may be found in the London Farmers’ Magazine, 


vol, 22, page 401, and if we can find space we will 


| give it entire at the end of this article, for it is 
worthy the attention of all our readers, net as con- 


nected with this subject, so much as on account of 
its intrinsic merits, Thesame doctrine is inculcat- 


ed by Bousingault, as the result of experiments 


which he instituted upon the subject, whose account 
of the matter we have also in our possession. 

And now we would ask, in all candor, whether 
we have not as good a right to charge the Genessee 
Farmer with having taken all that it knows on the 
subject from the illustrious scurces ve named 
as it has to charge us with having taken what we 


" know on the subject, from itself? 


ject 


' 
The truth is that what we know upon the sub, 
is the result of our general reading, observati 





and experience combined, and we suppose Dr 


| articles we are giving just now on Vegetable Phy- 
\siology. We know not where the half contained in 
; them came from, only that it is the result of our 
| general reading and observation, but this much we 
| know that they could not come from a concern 
| which we never read at all, either befere or after 
it got upon our exchange list. 

The essay in question, was the result of long con- 
, tinued, and laborious investigation and research. 
No pains were spared to collect facts from every 
accessible source, (except the source above named) 
but it was not the facts so much as their elassifica- 
tion, and the thoughts struck out, which they were 
brought in to illustrate, that stamped the main 
value upon the essay. 

But, admitting that what we have proved to be 
'so palpably false, was all true, to what would it 
amount? Suppose we had taken Dr. Lee’s analysis 
;as a general fact, the common property of the 
| world, as all published facts are, and giving him,no 
credit for it at all, had pressed it into service in il- 
Hlustration of the principle we were urging, as we 
j have seen others do scores of times, in precisely 
,; parable cases,—what then? Even in that case, 
|there would have been no just cause of complnint, 
/ especially as the same thing might have been drawn 
with equal facility from other sources, 


To deny this, would be to rob the most illustrious 
;men that ever lived, of the glory of their discove- 
|ries, What did Newton care whence came the facts 
| which, in subjection to his power of classification 
j and generalization, conducted him to his great con- 
jclusions? And how ridiculous would the indi- 
| vidual discoverers of those isolated facts, have 
;made themselves appear, to have come yelping up- 
on his track, and claiming the glory of his dis- 
coveries ? 

There is a class of persons who are keen at dis- 








| 
| 


| generalize and apply them to the working out o 
great problems, and thus to confer substantial 
; benefit upon the world. On the other hand, there 
; are minds, which have little tact at discovering in- 
| dividual facts, but which, in their sweep of compre- 
| hension, can so marshal facts already discovered, as 
to achieve with them the most astonishing results, 
We pretend not to greatness, we ask not for 
'fame—we cared not to be known beyond the limits 
f this beautiful peninsula. In this sequestered 
|spot we were happy in our labors, and the evidence 


a 


ear 








| covering isolated facts, but who have no power to | 





, we had that we werecontributing to the prosperity | 


and happiness of those 


a sort of paradise to us. 





around us, converted it into |! 











ey 
But when we were far 
' 


entered, and did all that strate. | 
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ls gem oonld. effect to Aepomess © us, s, but the fruit he | 
| plucked has turned to wormwood and gall, while 
|| we are left in quiet possession of the entire field we | 





i left, with its borders greatly enlarged, which we | 
ours, but we shall dispense with all such leniency | 


i trust, will be a salutary warning to all interlopers | 
| and depredators in future. How is it to be ac- | 

counted for, that with all this odds against us, 
i without a whisper having been uttered in our be- 
i half, many scores and hundreds have come over to 
|| us from the Genessee Farmer this very year ? 


1 And was it to be supposed, that an essay, which 
|, was received with so universal favor by the best , 


{| judges, not only in this, but in other States, should | 


|, escape malignant attack? Had it been so, one ma- 


i] terial testimony to its merits would have been 
4| wanting, No sooner had it issued from the press, 
} than one of the disappointed competitors for the 

premium, opened an attack upon it, which resulted 


in bringing it more into notice, and making its | 


| | more important positions wore widely known and 
| appreciated, 

And now that more than two years have passed 
|| @Way since its publication, (time enough, one would 
\| think, to consign a worthless thing to oblivion) an- 
| other voice is lifted up against it. And whose voice 
| | is that ? 

| 


from the dunghill, and although very illiterate, we 
contrived to work him in among the two hundred 
| correspondents of the Farmer, and made him 
quite conspicuous, on account of one particular 
| thing in which we thought at the time he excelled, 
although we found afterwards, that even in that 
4) particular he was not one whit in advance of mul- 
titudes of our farmers, and although as a general 
correspondent, we always regarded him as second 


it was more than he could bear—as one of the most 


self raised to the pinnacle of literary fame, turned 


critic, and went to spewing out his venom upon the 
wheat essay. We thank him for it, for otherwise 
weshould probably never have been made acquaint- 
ed with the grievous wrong perpetrated upon us 
in our absence. Most cordially do we thank him. 











It may be remembered that in the October No. 
we corrected an error in reference to the expense 
of preparing and putting in a field of wheat with 
| once plowing, the error not being material, as we 
I followed it with the supposition, that the estimate 
'| was too low, and allowed the objector to reduce the 
|| profits one half, which was more than equivalent to 
|| doubling the expense of preparing and putting in. 
| That error thus rendered harmless, one would sup- 
} pose would furnish rather dry food for a malignant 
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‘took it not only from his farm book, but from his | 


ears all the way across the Atlantic, and with hot : 


| nostrils, 


Unce upon a time we erred—we took up a man 


‘enemies to the best interests of their country in | 
or third rate on the proud list we had raised. But 


intelligent farmers in Washtenaw, remarked to us | 
the other day, we spoiled him. He fancied him- | 


editor, and in his reveries conjured up thousands | 
of readers in every State in the Union. But the, 
readers never came, and in revenge, he turned , 





| mind, and yet ‘the individual ir in ¥: question, seems to | 
| Setight i in keeping up an everlasting sing song about 
it. As we felt inclined to spare his feelings, we 
left it to be inferred that the error might have been 


‘now, and say, that it was his, and not ours, for we | 


owr: lips, as he was sitting by and assented to its | 
‘correctness. 


His harsh notes of complaint came echoing in our 


haste, we despatched ao message, that although we | 

knew it to be a blunder of his, and harmless in the | 
connection in which it stood, we should take great 
pleasure in correcting it as soon as we arrived | 

home, which we did, and yet the sing song is kept | 
up, with the chorus that he had been denied a cor- 
rection, still in full blast. We are surprised that | 
he does not himself sicken over the effluvia that , 
must rise from so s/a/e a dish into his intellectual | 


We beg to inform him that he is indebted for this | 
brief notice solely to his connection with the Gen- | 
essee Farmer slander, and that if he expects us to 
follow him through his malignant but very harm- 
Jess lucubrations, he deceives himself. We shall , 
do no such thing. 

We care not a fig what becomes of the ,essay and 
never did, any further than it might conduce to’ 
the improvement of the agriculture of the West. 
That it isnot dead yet, is manifest enough, and we | 
** guess” it will stand it ‘a spell” longer “ any 
how,” at any rate, as long as there are fools to 
sacrifice their reputation by showing themselves 


denouncing it. That the evil they intend will be 
overruled for good to the people of the West, we 
have not the shadow of a doubt. 

And now, is it too much to ask of the Genessee 
Farmer, and the retailers of its slander here, that 
they give our vindication as wide a circulation as 
they have the calumny? Will they do it? Not 
they. We ask it then as a favor of our friends 
that they take some pains to put this number of the 
Farmer into the hands of those who have been 
thus grossly humbugged, and make an effort to | 
drive that perfidious journal from the State. | 
Those of our people who want a foreign paper, (and | | 
there are many who ought to take several) can be } 
accommodated with better papers than that, more | 








reliable, more practical, and better adapted to | 
the wants of the country. 
Should it show signs of penitence, confess its ir 


iquities, and forsake its sndokel ways, We suppose 
it would have to be forgiven, but it will never do | 
that, rest assured. It would go too much “agin the | 
natur of the crittur;” not the slightest hope of 
reformation can be entertained. 


In this war of extermination against a treacher- |, 
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sympathies, and even to our, respect, in the perpet- 
ration of an act at which our common humanity 
should blush. 

In this secret missive, he tells the reader ‘“ con- 
Jfidentialy” that we ‘repulsed him with great 
roughness and rudeness,” when he offered to buy 
outthe Farmer. It doubtless seemed very rough 
and rude to him, to have us laugh in his face, when 
he threatened to upset us if we would not sell,— 
we doubt it not, for he is one of those purse-psoud 
Englishmen who would be very likely to take up 
such an idea. 

We have heretofore thoughtlessly, and in the 
simplicity of our heart, commended * this person” 
to the contidence of the people, and unfortunately 
said something about his talents, which seems to 
have turned his brain, and inflated him with the 
idea, that he was born fur some great end. He has 


ous foe, we intend to set him an example of open- 
ness and frankness, and show him how much 
more effectual such a course is, than the sneaking, 
lying, underhanded course he pursued against us. 
We have no sly machinations to set on foot, not 
having yet come to that we trust, and when we do, 
| we hope to be despised, and will promise to despise 
| ourselves as cordially as any of you. 





Secret Circular—The Plot Discovered. 


We have recently had sent to us by postmasters 
| and other friends in the interior, numbers of a 
| seeret printed circular, clandestinely got up in 
| this city by a rich and fory Englishman, and 
| mailed in great privacy to postmasters and others. 
| It commences thus :—‘‘ We take the liberty to 
| address you confidentially,” and it contains not a 
| little misrepresentation and calumny in reference to | 
the Farmer, and its editor. even recently written a bragadocia letter to the 

We infer from it that he has met with some griev- | Chancellor of the University, in which he says 
| ous defeat,and he gives the reader plainly to under- | the farmers of Michigan have lacked ‘ a leader,” 
| stand, that it is all because the people love ' and puts himself forward as the very man to take 
| the Micnican Farmer so well, gheir suspicions |the oversight of their interests But how does 
| haying been awakened against him as its enemy,.— | this coalesce with the tacit admission in the secret 
| This certainly is very naughty.vim the people,,and | ejrcu/ar, that atter a year and a half’s trial of 
itis very naughty in the Fapager, that it will not | hin, the people do not seem to want him; and how 
| get out of his way, and naughty in its editor and | js jt that the Micuican Farmer holds the far- 
| publisher, that he will notwatate his position to / mers of Michigan as by a spell of enchantment 
| make room for so great aman. The whole thing anepte all of nis machinations, as he seems to ad- 
| goes upon the supposition; that his case is des- anit, if they’have no leader? And how is the dis- 
| parate unless he can gain over the subscribers and | ¢jaimer that he has no designs against the Micut- 
| friends of the MicwiGAn Farmer. We never jgay Farmer, to be reconciled with such boast- 
dreamed before that the MicniGAn FARMER was ful aspirations ? 
| 80 deeply seated in the affections of the people, and | We will only add, that the Farmer has risen 
| Wenonee ee for the cheering testimony. It is | just six hundred per cent in value, in three months, 
| Soceial: th. ab. as we can get just six times as much for it 
| ‘He telis the reader, Aliat the people have.-had.. a any day, as he offered us for it at that fearful crisis, 








| year anda half’s trial of him, thus intimating 
| pretty broadly, that they must be a very stupid set 
| not to appreciate his labors any more, after having 


and he says he offered a fair price, and perhaps 
others might have thought it so under such peril- 
ous circumstances. But it hag passed the ordeal 


| had so good - oP i eoaanty to know his merite.— triumphantly, and its stock has risen to that figure. 
| And notwithstanding the ingratitude and stupidity : 
; Such has been the resultof a conspiracy formed 
of our farmers thus manifested, he tells them that - : ‘ : : 
; «cant | DY four persons in the back room of a store in this 
he still loves them most dearly. He calls us “this | : . ° 
mi : oe ‘ . 2 city, to drive us from the state, to effect whi 9 
person,” and gives us ‘a fine setting off,’ allj °°’... ‘ 7 
« confidentially.” this Englishman's long purse was freely offered, 
sane ithe whole plot having providentially fallen into 
Truth and justice cry aloud, and * wash their | 
hands in innocency,” from all participation in this | 
| dark transaction. From an open and manly en- | 
|emy, we know what to expect, and have opportu- | 
nity for self defence, but with one who skulks be- |M. B. Bateham, editor, aud 5, D, Harris, associate 
hind the door,—who wraps himself in the dark jeditor. This old agricultural paper has been greatly 


Te ° . ’ . 
folds secrecy, the more effectually to accomplish jimproved since we tirst knew it, both physically and 
hig designs upon an unsuspecting victim,—with |intellectually, and is 





our hands, 


i 


Onto Cotiy.vron—Semi-monthly, Colambus, Ohio 


Worluy the 





yreal Piale, oO 
e ty ’ Pie .) i if i. ‘ yr .) t o 
such an one, what chance is there to escape the | which, from its location, it is a sort of Agricultura 








nerfidious blow ? heart, May its healthful pulsations long continue to 
We night pity his misfortunes, and might per- jsend out regenerating, aad life giviug influences, | 
haps have been disposed to help him along in the | Friend Batcham is a veteran jin the ticl 1 and is 


yY 


world, had he not thus forfeited all claim to our worthy of all honor. 
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NOTES FROM ENGLAND. 
BY THE EDITOR. 
Their Truth Confirmed. 


Our friend, Charles Ward, is one of the few 
Englishmen, whose pride has been nettled by our 
plain spoken letters from England. He says, “ with 
| Some of your letters from England I have been 
' pleased,” (those doubtless which flattered his na- 
| tional pride.) “there are others, however, in 
which Iam more than half inclined to believe the 
traveller has used the traveller’s privilege, and 
drawn his bow a little too long. Mr. Lis well 
|| aware from the conversation I had with him on the 
| ubject, that I am not disposed, like some of his 
|| sumple minded correspordents, to endorse all his 
'| statements respecting England, for this sufficient 
|| reason, that they are not true.” 


|| Certainly, such a reason would be sufficient, but 
| wherein they are not true, he saith not. In the 
| conversation to which he alludes, however, he 
stated, that there were many things said in the 
conversation we had with Mr. Cobden, which were 
not true, and he said he wrote to Mr. Cobden at the 

| time, (and doubtless sent him the Farmer con- 

| taining the conversation) to know if he said the 

| things which we set forth, but that Mr. Cobden 
| never replied to his letter, and it was doubtless fur 
| the good and sufficient reason, that he did say 
|| them, and sofriend W. seemed to regard it. 





{| We thank him for this testimony, and we would 
|’ be equally obliged to him, if he would consult the 

various other authorities to which we have referred, 
( and let the public know the result, for we have 
|| never made any material statement, without giv- 
|| ing our authorities. Some of the very worst things 
{| we have said of England have been quoted from the 
London Times, or based upon facts and re- 
marks it contained. And why does he not write 


|| largest woolen manufactory in the Kingdom, to 
| whom we referred as authority for some of the 
facts most offensive and humiliating toan English- 
man, of any we have published? For aught we 
1 know, he has, and received the same sort of satis- 
faction 

___ If friend Ward had heen left to tell the story 
|| himself, we have no doubt he would have made out 
|| & Worse case than we have, but to have it thrown 
| in his face by another,—that makes quite a diff- 
' erent affair of it, indeed it does. 

The truth is, that so far from having indulged 
in overwrought description, we have kept very far 
| within bounds. We can show worse things than 
| any We have said, from English books, of standard 


authority. In what part of our notes, for instance, 
cin We, with more seeming propriety, be 
i! charged with having indulged in the * traveler's | 


prividece, tian count we gave of the oper- 


“tion of game laws? But if our En glieh friend will 
take the trouble to look into the London Farmer's | 
Magizine, vol. 26, page 171, he will find a still more | 


|| to Henry Rawson Esq., a heavy partner in the} 


disgraceful account of it than wegave. For his spec- 
ial benefit, we will extract a few sentences, as fol- 
lows :—‘* A single rabbit running over a farm, will 
in one year, destroy a bushel of wheat, and whatis 
‘the rabbit worth when he has destroyed the bushel 
| of wheat? Why, from 6d to 8d. Is this system 
| wise, or just, reasonable, or honest, that the indus- 
| trious farmer should be driven to the wor ft? 
| by his crops being thus destroyed? Well may the 
| Americans, in their exultation, on acquiring true 
| liberty, point the finger of scorn to the cultivator of 
jland in England, who dares not destroy the 
| spoiler of his harvest, for the act of coercing them 
from their depredations, is construed into an  of- 
fence against the game laws, and the free born 
Englishman is cast into a loathsome prison, and 
thus thousands of families sink to ruin. Willn o 
such treatment drive thousands of British farmers 
to cross the Atlantic, and farm in a free, untaxed 
country, where there are no feudal game laws, and 





cent taxes for converting barley into malt.” 

Thus you see, that when left to tell their own 
story, they make the matter out worse than any 
one else can, but when it comes to be thrown in 
their faces, itis all misrepresentation. 


tle from the same high authority in reference to 
another matter which has very much disturbed 
some of our English friends, viz, the condition of 
the poor. At a meeting of the London Farmer’s 
Club, Mr. Shaw, the leading editor of the above 
named Magizine, and of the Mark Lane Express, 
(with whom we had the pleasure of becoming ac- 
quainted) remarked, that he ‘‘ feared the labor- 
ing classes had been too often regarded as beasts 
of burden, and, so far as mental cultivation is con- 
cerned, left to run wild.” 

In volume 22, page 333, the following passage 
occurs :—‘* A large land proprietor, being asked 
how the poor could live on the pittance they re- 
ceived per week, which they earned so precariously, 
turned round, and said somewhat sternly, they 
steal.” And then the writer goes on to show the 
truth of the remark, from the neccessities to which 
the poor creatures are reduced. We might go on 
| to cite whole pages from the above work, crowded 
| with details equally revolting, but we forbear. 

Another thing which has annoyed some of our 
English friends very much, is the account we have 
given of the beer drinking customs of the country. 
And here too we confess ourselves to have been at 


where they do not have to pay from 70 to 90 per] 


And now that our hand is in, we will quote a lit- 


4 
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fault, for so far from having exaggerated. we have 
not told half the story. 





What would you think 
and say, if we were to tellyou, that the brewers, 


, 


who are, many of them, among 


the great capital- }] 
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mer’s Club. 





| for we have factsin reserve, of a farmore revolt- 
ing character than any we have given. 


———_ 


| 

| 

| 
|| NOTES FROM ENGLAND. 
| 

| 





BY THE EDITOR. 
Something New under the Sun. 


Without which plants would languish and die, 


| 
| of vegetables, 


never been aeubject even of inquiry. 





| animal heat, 


| are freezing to death for lack of it. 


| 
| for the purpose of accomplishing these two objects, 


I them in frosty weather with the heat they give off. 





4| ists of the Kingdom, are also the proprietors of 
numerous low and filthy beer shops around them, 
which they have established for the purpose of ma- 
king a market for their beer, their gains coming 
almost entirely from the poor famished laborers, 
who are thus tempted to resort thither to spend 
the pittance they receive as their weekly pay: 
while their families are left to suffer in their des- 
olate homes? Do you deny this? We refer you 
to volume 21, page 495 of the same Magazine, 
where these clustering dens are denominated 
“rat holes,” and a grave discussion is had about 
their mischievous influence ‘upon the rats that 
enter them,” by members of the London Far- 


But we sieken at the disgusting details and 
turn from them with loathing. We would say, 
however, to those of our English friends, who 
|| feel disposed to accuse us of using “the travel- 
ers’ privilege,” that the less they say, the better, 


Who does not know that the very elements which 
| are death to animal life, constitute the very food, 
The 
| carbonic acid gas, which is expelled from the lungs 
| of animals, and the ammonia which arises from their 
offal, in which, except in a very diluted state, ani- 
mals cannot live, are essential to the health and life 


This is a long established fact, but how to arrest 
the fleeting elements and make them ayailable as the 
| food of plants, beyond the meagre supply obtained 
by the leaves from the passing winds, or by the 
roots, from what is brought down by the rains, had 


And there is another thing which had never been 
brought within the range of probability. In eold 
and frosty weather, much fod is consumed by ani- 
mals, exposed in the open air, as fuel to keep up 
Of this heat, the animal gives off a 
| Vast amount into the atmosphere, serving no useful 
| purpose, at the same time that tender vegetables | 





|| Well, what we are at, is to describe a system of | the animal and vegetable kingdoms thus, in their 


} a 
4 economy we witnessed at Tirydail, the residence of mutual dependance 


| T. W. Lawford, Ksq., set on foot by that gentleman Sema 


| viz, feeding plants with the subtle elements emitted 
| fom the lungs and offal of animals, and warming 


To this end he lit upon the projeet of feeding 


animals and growing grapes and flowering shrubs in 
the same building under a glaas roof. He first 
ereeted one building near a hundred feet long, cal: 
eulated to accommodate asingle row of cattle through 
it, and it worked so much to his satisfaction, that he 
erected another a hundred feet long, fortwo rows 
the heads of the cattle being turned inwards, with 
an alley between them, there being both feeding and 
watering troughs before them, and a manure water- 
ing drain behind them. A border for orange trees 
| andpther shrubs runs along inside of the wall, while 
|théd vine border is on the outside of the walls, alittle 
raise and sloping back, the viues entering through | 
the wall, and ascending upon a wire trellis, which is 1 
placed one foot from the roof, beneath it, There are 
shelves and platforms upon the wall and overhead, 
for flowering plants. 








The foliage of the vines under the roof is found to } 
shade the cattle sufficiently to protect them against || 
the heat of the sun, while Mr. L. thinks his cattle || 
thrive much faster and do better in the light they | 
thus enjoy, than in the twilight of an opaque stable, | 
light, being an element which, not in his opinion 
alone, is az essential to the perfection of animal, ‘as | 
of vegetable life. Of this, however, we should | 
think there were some doubts. It has been stated | 
and has gone the rounds, that far the readiest way | 
to fatten fowls, is to confine them in utter darkness | 
and give them what they will eat. But be this a, 
may, Mr. L. fancies taat his cattle experience | 
great benefit from the light they thus enjoy. | 


And then the carbonic acid gass, from its weight | 
and consequent tendency to sink, one would think, | 
could not, to any great extent, be made available to | 
his purpose. His vines and shrubs, however, come | 
forward with surprising luxuriance, and the fruit of | 
the former comes to maturity about six weeks earlier | 
than in the open air. 

He avoids currying the cattle in the building, as | 
the dust settling upon the plants, is injurious. They | 
are kept ix till midsummer, when they are turned | 
out for three months, the grapes all having ripen- || 
ed and been gathered in the meantime, While they | 
are in, the greatest regard to cleanliness character- | 
izes the establishment, and the fastidious objection | 
that the fruits and flowers would be contaminated | 
by the bad odors of the food they crave, and which | 
is necessary to their existence, has been put to silence. 





Nothing can be more interesting than to see 


, administering to each other’ 


It remains yet to be teste}, how far the results of | 
this experiment may be turned to practical ac- | 
count, We have given it to show what was doing 
by amateurs to while away the time in the old 
world. 
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In one of our letters from London, dated Septem. 
ber, 1861, we easy of this implement, that “it is 
simply a Jarge roller, -onsisting of an immense num 
ber of wheels, etrung close together upon a single 
axle, the felloes of which, about the width of a 
common wagon wheel, are serrated, eo as to do exe- 
cution upon the clode, But what etruck me with 
surprise, was the remark he made, (Esq. Pusey, 
whose farm we were visiting) that he passed this 
murderous implement over his wheat fields in the 
spring to destroy the wire worm, whfch often in- 
jures the wheat crop here, and for which purpose, 
he said, it was effectual, without in the least injur- 
ing the wheat, unjess the ground was wet. If it 
bruised the wheat, he said, it only had the effect to 
make it tiller out the more.” 

If our farmers who havo stiff clay lands, refuse or 
have not tho ability to drain them, they must of 
course have clods, and if they will have clods, they 
ought by al] means to have a clod crusher, for it 
will be readily sevn that no amount of plowing 
could pulverize them so well. The whecls have so 
much play upon the axle, that they will rise and 
fa!l to suit, the surface. 

We perceive, that our cotemporaries at the east, are 


|| just vetting before their renders a knowledge of this 
and sever s) other improvements, whic’ thercaders of 


the Micingan Farmar had epread before them a year 
and « half nego, and many of which “ave been in 
practien! use here, in this eorner of the land, for 
maany months. 


PICKINGS EY THE WAY—WNO. 11 


BY THE FDITOR, 


Seeding to Clover.—How to do it 80 as to make 
it “take” and “‘ no mistake ’—that is the question, 
and a knotty one it has been found to be—but 
friend But'on, of Tecumsch, thinks he has found 
out the secret, and no one, who will ‘‘ hear to rea- 
som,” can refuse to award him a@ large amount of 
probability in the cage. 

His method is to sow his clover seed in Novem- 
ber. in whio! case it never starts till Spring, when 
goit his of the moisture before 

0 cume, the 
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and thawing, serving the purpose of working it into 
the soil. *‘ Sartainly, that’s rasonable.” 

Pork Packing.—Hon. J. R. Williams, of Con- 
stantine, remarked to us the other day, that the 
pork packing business was going by railroad east- 
ward, to centre and establish itself in New York, 
The facilities now being brought into requisition 
for winter transportation, would enable the dealer to 
set down pork in New York from the Western Btates, 
in as good a condition for packing, as when it left 
our warchouses. There was this particular con- 
sideration in favor of the new idea, that the head, 
feet, and all the parts of the animal rejected by 
the packer, would be worth fifty per cent more in 
New York than here. Hesaid the Cincinnati packers 
(of world renowned celebrity for the extent of their 
operations) were already trembling in their shoes 

The flouring business going off too.—-lHe 
remerked also, that speculators and millers east, 
were getting more and more in the way of taking 
our wheat off in the berry, and thought that more 
than half the wheat in his section, was thus taken 
off. He said they wanted the white wheat of Mi- 
chigan, to mix with the wheat of Western New 
York, to bring up its quality, and immense quan- 
tities of it were manufactured into ‘‘ Genessee 
Flour.” 


Effect of Plaster.—We have had two cases pre- 
sented to us recently in reference to the effect of 
plaster in a dry season, which stand in direot 
contraricty to each other. The one is that of D. 
O. Johnson, Esq., of Fentonville, Genesgee county, 
who sowed last season one barrel of plaster on | 
eleven acres of meadow, and harvested two tons of 
hay to the acre, while the grass on another portion 
of the same meadow, on which barn yard manure j 
was liberally spread, was scarcely worth harvest- | 
ing. . p 

The other was the case of Mr. BE. N. Mallet, of 
Huron, Wayne county, who sowed plaster upon a 
field of clover, the soil being a light and sandy up- 
land, but the crop all dried up, and was a failure, 
while upon a patch of the same kind of soil, he 
sowed unleached ashes three or four times in the 
course of the season, five bushels at each time, and 
had quite & large crop. 


We cannot stop now to reconcile these seeming | 
contrarieties, but simply remark, that in the: first 
case, plaster might have supplied the very elements 
which were wanting im the soil; while in the other, 
these elements might have existed in sufficient 
quantity; but, as plaster must have o certain 
amount of moisture to make it available at ail, the 
probability ig, that the one section was a little 
drier than tho other, just at the particular time] 
the moisture was needed. That barn yard manure 


shoold fail of ita effeet, and even be worae than 
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“that ashes should be highly efficacious upon a grass 
‘erop of any kind, is rather a matter of course, es- 
pecially upon such a soil, but why it should be so 
‘much more efficacious than plaster in a very dry 
| season, or should be particularly efficacious at all, 
in such @ season, is a question which still remains 
to be answered. 


An old farm made into a new one.—H. Cook, 


farm, having turned it up from nine or ten inches 
below the surface His neighbors laughed’ while 
ihe was doing it, but he persevered notwithstand- 
ing in his revolutionary project, and as a conse- 
quence from his new farm, he gets some thirty 
bushels of wheat to the acre, while, upon the old 
one, his harvests were getting quite slim. He 
turns under clover, but he thinks May or June the 
best time, the cultivator being pretty liberally used 
afterwards. 

Turning under Timothy for Wheat.—William 
Burnett, Esq., of Scio, Washtenaw county, said to 
} ws recently, that our farmers were laboring under 

@ very foolish mistake in regard to this matter, as 
they would generally expect a crop of grass rather 
than wheat from sowing the latter on Timothy sod. 
He said he turned under six acres of timothy and 
clover, nine inches deep, and got thirty-eight 
bushels of wheat to the acre from it, it being a 
pretty stiff hazel soil. He made application of 
half a bushel of plaster, mixed with half a bushel 
of unleached ashes, an application which he makes 
to his entire farm in the Spring. He remarked, 
that he would not take half a dollar a bushel for 
his ashes to be removed from the farm. 


A field renewed.—J. G. Farr, Esq., of Com- 
merce, Oakland county, bought a piece of light 
sandy land, which had produced two wheat crops, 
the first eight bushels to the acre, and the second 
five, but he put his plow down and raised the pro- 
duct to eighteen or twenty bushels to the acre. 
The best horse feed.—Howe still sticks to it, 
that corn is better feed than oats for horses, pro- 
vided you give them enough of it, all they will est, 
and that this feeding them corn so cautiously and 
séantily, is the very way to injure them. If 
horse overeats of it, the consequence is that it works 
itself off as physic, while oats have no such effect. 
He says the common opinion that corn is heating, 
and makes horses feverish, is proved to be false 
from the fact, that, fed with corn, they will drink 
Jar sess than when féd with oats. And he knows, 
we'll warrant you, for he has probably fed more 
horses, and owned more, than any other man in 
the State. But who’s Howe—do you ask? Well, 
he’s the great livery stable man here, and used to 
eo al@guman, and is as good authority a8 any 








min this side the AMeghanies. 
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| Esq., of Cook’s Prairie, (on which stands Homer,) | 
said to us the other day, that he had got o new]: 





He eays, moreover, that corn meal, mixed with 
cut straw moistened, makes one of the best and 
most profitable kinds of feed for horses. 

A Piggery.—The following plan of a piggery 
was given us by Munnis Kenny Esq., of Webster, 
Washtenaw county. He says piggeries of the kind 
are somewhat numerous in Massachugetts, and he 
wants to see some of the same sort in Michigan. 
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The three transverse divisions are for different 
kinds of hogs. Suspended from a beam running 
across directly over the trough, some four feet 
above it, is a swing partition, working upon hinges 
set in the under side of the beam, which is swung 
to the inside of the trough, so as to keep the hogs 
off, while the feed is poured in, when it is swung 
to the outside, and they help themselves. The bed 
department is sometimes raised a step or two. In 
the open place they wallow and regale themselves, 
leaving there all their filth, while both the bed and | 
feeding departments, which are roofed, are kept | 
clean. To catch them for slaughtering they are 
driven through » door into the narrow feeding alley. 
Both the alley and the bed departments should be 
narrower than above represented, and the troughs 
close to the partition. 
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PICKINGS BY THB WAY.—NO. 12. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Interesting Farming Operations of R. B. 
Perry, Esq., of Grand Blanc. 

To this farm was awarded the premium at the 
last Genessee County Fair, as being the best in the 
county, presented for competition. Good luck has 
brought us in contact with the proprietor, and 
from him we have drawn out a mass of information, 
the whole of which it will be impossible to print 
in the present No. 

Size and product of his farm.—His farm con- 
sists of one hundred acres of improved land, a sort 
of clay loam, we believe. From this, one hundred 
acres the product was, last year— 

Four hundred bushels of wheat - $300 00 

Five thousand pounds of perk, - - 300 00 

Four hundred, ninety-five pounds wool 167 9 





Thirty-five hundred pounds cheese, 210 00 
Vive hundred pounds of butter - 100 00 
Bix beeves = - - - - 12900 
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This aggregate of more than fifteen hundred 
dollars does not include what was consumed in the 


|| family. The hay, corn, two thousand bushels of 


turnips, potatoes, and other things consumed by 
the stock, are also excluded. Nothing but what 
was sold off the farm is included, except the in- 
erease of horse flesh, which is not sold. And all 





this from a farm of one hundred acres, which he 
said to us he did not consider more than half tilled. 

His four hundred and ninety-five pounds of wool, 
came from one hundred and ten sheep, (Paular 
Merino,) making an average of four and a quarter 
pounds to the fleece., and the price for wool of that 
quality being forty cents per pound, the product is 
an average of $1.80 cents per fleece. 


dollars a head. 


His rotation of crops.—First he spreads on a 


corn, and next follows barley, and then wheat, and 
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Inorease in horse stock - - 100 00 
One hundred and fifty bushels barley, 80 00 
Fifty bushels flax seed - - - 50 00 
Avails of orchard - - - 60 00 
$1518 00 


| 


| 





| 


liberal coating of barn yard manure and plants to | the fibre of course being left on. 


with the wheat he seeds to clover, an excellent ro- | mer fallows, as injurious rather than beneficial, he | 
tation, provided the barley escapes destruction by | sows to flax a portion of the ground he designs for | 


ter in spring and fall, so that it was about as much 
as the product was worth to cultivate it. He set 
himself to work to improve it, by taking out the 
stumps, underdraining, &c., expending sixty dol- 
lars in improving and cultivating it preparatory to 
a spring crop, (ten dollars per acre,) and the crop 
brought a hundred and twenty dollars, so that he 
got back all the money he had expended with o 
profit of one hundred per cent on the investment, 
the very first crop, and the land is left in condition 
for similar returns in future. He seemed much 
pleased with his under-drains, of which he put in 
eighty-five rods,'and remarked, that he would ra- 
ther have no improvement at all, than to effect it 
by open drains, which took up a great deal of land, 
were troublesome obstructions, and eternally filling 
in. 


| 
Flax crop for seed and fodder.—-In some coun- | 
tries the flax crop is cultivated exclusively for the | 





fibre, in others exclusively for the seed, and in ||’. 
He fattened some cases for both fibre aad seed, but friend P. is 
forty sheep in the fall, which brought him four | the first man we have known to cultivate it for seed || 


and fodder. He says flax, after the seed is taken | 


off, is fully equal to hay, ton for ton, for fodder, | 
| 


The way he raises it.--Repudiating naked sum- | 


the acre. which is worth a dollar a bushel and has | 


the drouth, as it is acknowledged on all hands, | wheat, and gets from six to ten bushels of seed to 
that wheat does better after it, than after almost 
any othor crep. He did not speak of its having | a good crop of hay into the bargain. How he har- 
been affected by the drouth. vests it we did not inquire, but presume by cradling. | 
The clover crop.—He does not turn under clover, It leaves the land light Upon other portions of | 
or has not hitherto, as his land is naturally strong, | the land he designs for wheat, he sows barley and | 
and his barn yard manure, which he takes great | Pe43- | 
pains to augment and to save, has hitherto proved , The way he plows.--Uncle Jaron’s Plow.--We | 
sufficient to keep it improving. | believe Mr. P. furnished the first instance we gave 
We remarked to him, that it was generally in the Farmer of deep and thorough tillage, and | 
thought, that cattle would consume about twice as of the unprofitableness of more than once plowing 
much, in weight, of red clover, as of timothy or | for wheat. For seven or eight years he has been | 
red top, and asked him if the land would produce | in the habit of plowing nine or ten inches deep, | 
enough more of it to make it equal to those grasses, | having used ‘‘ Uncle Aaron’s double plow” the 
in point of profit for feed. He replied, that some , whole time with the greatest satisfaction. He says, ||: 
lands would produce quite double the quantity, in | that for sward land, nothing is to be compared to 
weight, of clover, that they would of either timo- | it—that it so turns up the sub-soil, and mixes it 





thy or red top. And then it left the land in so 


good a condition from the mulching it gave it. He, 


| said he had found it almost impossible to make 
timothy or white clover survive our summer drouths, 

except by bringing them forward under the over- 
shadowing protection of red clover. And, besides, 
there were the roots penetrating downwards, and 
bringing up the mineral elements. He did not say 
anything about the difficulty of making red clover 
“take.” 

Outlay upon a six acre field.—He had a field of 
six acres of stiff clay, which was ‘‘a hard case,” 
an acre and a balf of it being a wet swale, and the 
whole thick set with stumps, and puddled with wa- 





| that runs equally deep. 


with the surface soil, that the land tills easier and 
produces more, than if turned by any other kind 
of plow, and it runs no harder than a single plow 
He estimates that sward 
land turned by this plow, is worth from three to 
five dollars per acre more for a crop, than if turn- 
ed by asingle plow. His team for it consists of a 
pair of horses and a yoke of oxen. 

Preparing ground for wheat.—He plows equally 
deep with the single plow, after the fiax, barley and 
peas have been harvested, but with a furrow slice 
only two-thirds the width. He said that to turn a 
furrow as wide as in turning under the sod in the 














spring, after a dry summer, would require the same ) 
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double team, but to tarn it only two-thirds as wide 
only required o single team and one man, so that 
one-half the team and one man were dispensed 
with, while the work done was only one-third less, 
and a great deal better done at that, the soil being 
left in a better state. Farmers, generally, he 
thought, did not understand this, and were often 
needlessly put to great inconvenience to raise a 
team to turn-their wide furrows. 

After treading the ground as much as possible 
by turning cattle upon it, salting them upon it, 
&c., he passes over it with the wheel cultivator, and 
j) then sows and drags, which throws the wheat into 
|| rows, like a drill, which latter implement he has 
i never yet obtained. 

And now for a sight which made all his neigh- 
bors laugh. And would you not join in the laugh 
to see him driving a large flock of sheep back and 
forth across the field by the hour together? This 
he does immediately after sowing, to tread down the 
surface. He remarked that after driving them a 
few times across, they would become so manage- 
able, that a child could drive them. A little boy, 
five years old, who was assisting him in driving 
the sheep, said to him, ‘‘ why, father, this is mak- 
ing the sheep work, aint it?’ He remarked that a 
hundred and fifty sheep would tread ten acres in 
four hours, but he takes care not to drive them in 


'|| the heat of the day, the morning and evening be- 


ing improved for the purpose. We should think an 
iren roller might answer the same purpose, and yet 
it might not be so good. That either would be 
highly beneficial we have no doubt. 

His wheat crop, since he has gotten his farm in- 
toa tolerable state of cultivation, (four or five 
years past) has averaged one year with another, 
thirty bushels to the acre. 

But we are reluctantly compelled, though scarce- 
ly half through, to stop short, and lay over the 
rest for the next number. 

i 

VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY—No. 3, 


BY THE EDITOR. 


As the limbs of a tree are but the ramification, or 
subdivision of its stem, so the leaves are but an ex- 
{| pansion of the limbs, being composed of a cellular 
fibrous tissue, like the stem, and like it covered with 
a cuticle, The leaves are th’ beauty and the glory 
of the tree. 

The petiole or footstalk of a leaf, divides itself 
into ribs, the main or dorsal rib, separating the leaf 
into two parts; from this branches are sent off, at 
different points, which also divide and subdivide in- 
to almost endless ramifications, each one being tubu 
lar, and terminating on the surface of the leaf in a 
pore, called a stoma. 

The leaf thus constructed, has been called the Ja 
boratory of the plant, as being}the] organ in which 











the sap is elaborated preparatory te its being convey- 
ed to different parts of the tree for incorporation 
into its substance. 

We have spoken of the root, and of the spongi- 
oles at its extremities, which suck up the moisture 
in the earth, holding in solution the mineral ele- 
mente, such aa potash, soda, lime, magnesia, and  si- 
lica, together with carbonic acid gas, dc, This is 
what is ca.led the sap, and it ascends through the 
pores, first of the root, and then of the stem, follow- 
ing itsdivisions and subdivisions, until it arrives at the 
leaves, and here it divides and subdivides again, and 
is spread by the almost endlessly ramified ribs all 
over the leaf, and from the stomas, or pores in which 
the ribs terminate, from two-thirds to three-quarters 
of the water is evaporated, leaving a stronger solu- 
tion to be acted upon by the sun and atmosphere» 
from whose combined agency,those chemical changes 
are wrought, which reduce it to a proper state of 
assimilation to be conveyed to its destination. 

The evaporation of the water takes place in the 
day time, under the influence of the light and heat 
of the sun, and under the same influence, and through 
the same pores, the carbonic acid of the atmosphere, 
consisting of carbon and oxygen, is absorbed and 
deeomposed, the carbon (charcoal) which constitutes 
the principal element of woody fibre, being retained, 
while the oxygen, which constitutes the element in 
the atmosphere essential to animal life, is given 
back, and thus while the plant consumes and 
lives upon the portion of the atmosphere which i® 
hurtful to human life, it increases the portion es 
sential to animal existence—a beautiful arrangement 
in the economy of nature. 

It has been proved that the different rays of light 
have different functions, there being oae for impart 
ing light, another heat, and another producing chem- 
ical decomposition and re-compositicn, called the chem- 


ical ray, and it is under its action, that these changes || 


take place in the leaves of plants. 
The sa thus elaborated and prepared, returns, 


and is diffused throughout every part of the tree || 


or plant, to contribute to its growth. But we can 
not pursue this interesting part of our subject fur- 
ther in our present number. 





The Ohio Farmer, 


A large weekly sheet, devoted to Agriculture and | 


its kindred arts, and also to general intelligence, 
at two dollars a year, edited by Thomas Brown and 
associates, and published at Cleveland, as we have 
advertised. It is a very able and spirited publica. 


tion, and as a general family news as well ag agricul- || 


tural paper for our farmers, we know not where to 
look for its superior. Three copies for five dollars 
five for eight, ten for fifteen, and twenty for twenty- 
five dollars. Liberal premiums are also awarded to 
those who get up elubs, 
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(Concluded.) 

New York, Pennsylvania and Connecticut fol- 
lowed her worthy example. And Michigan, though 
| She has built the last, certainly can claim the hon- 
| or of building the first Normal School edifice on 
| this side the Atlantic. We call her last in the list, 
but if we take into consideration her own infancy 
| and the obstacles to be overcome, should we not call 
her first? This is an institution which the wants 
of the State have long demanded. The legislature 
saw that however well adapted to the necessities of 
the people, our school system might be in kind, it 
was sadly imperfect in degree, The workers in the 
field of education were discouraged. Toiling on 
wearily, wearily, wearing out life for thankless men 
who regarded the schoolmaster a necessary evil 
and who grudgingly gave him his bread, and paid 
him reluctantly his stipulated dollars; the teacher 
lived a life too undesirable to be sought by the en- 
lightened and cultivated. Encouragement he did 
not expect, sympathy he never heard of—vainly did 
he look about him, and cry ‘‘what of the night.” 
There were few watchmen there on the walls, and 
| they saw only the signs of the dawning—their cry 
| continually was ‘‘the day cometh and the night.” 
His brethren were scattered—they were far be- 
tween and very few. The teacher was isolated and 
he felt his isolation. 

Nor was this state of affairs much to he wonder- 
ed at. Very many of our common schoo) teachers 
who exchanged during the winter months the hoe 
or cart-whip for the ferule—accustomed to the dis- 
cipline of the stubborn ox or balky horse, they re- 
garded brute force as the only keeper of good or- 
der in their schools, Many of them were second 
rate specimens of the old fashioned, tyrannical, 
mother English murdering pedagogue training, the 
birch in one hand, and no mercy in the other, who 
have crept into the 19th century to the great dis- 
honor of our profession. The calling had gone in- 
to disrepute and no wonder. Some who were ade- 
quate to the performance of the duties, were wil- 
ling to enlist in its ranks. The teacher and the 
taught alike demanded more light. Places where 
numbers of the other learned professions were in- 
structed in their particular duties were numerous 
|.and easy of access, but where might the indigent 
teacher of the common school be taught the arcana 
of kts profession? Public opinion pointed to this 
as ‘the greatest obstacle to the diffusion of knowl- 
edge, and the first to be removed. That something 
must be done was evident to all. 

It was then that legislative enactment responded 











to the call of. the people, and in 1850, Michigan es- | 


But honor to whom honor is due. The citizens 


| of Ypsilanti will be long and gratefully remember- 


ed by the friends of education. Their munificence 
furnished more than $16,000 in money, and availa- 
ble property for the carrying forward of the enter- 
prise. 

The board were for a time hesitating between 
Niles, Marshall, Ypsilanti and other places as a lo- 
cation, but the unparalleled liberality of this offer, 
together with the general healthfulness of the 
place, its accessibility from all parts of the State, 
and the generous spirit of its citizens in regard to 
educational interests at once decided their minds. 

The present prospects of our Normal School are 
bright enough. Who is not Prophet enough to fore- 
see its influence on education in the west, and high- 
minded patriotism in the west also, For national 
institutions like ours, there is no safety in igno- 
rance. 

While men in the deep shade of ignorance see as 
through a glass darkly ; the rudest resemblances of 
truths will deceive and distract. Thence arise na- 
tional quarrels, thence civil wars. Make men 
wiser and they will be better. We must keep the 
sword of power out of the hand of folly. The evil 
is ever striving to bring the good down to ite own 
level. The thistle of Lebanon says unto the cedar 
of Lebanon, ‘‘ give me thy daughter to wife.” The 
untaught know not the value of learning. Let the 
power rest in their hands and they will persecute 
wisdom and crucify liberty as they ever have.— 
Then let us enlighten the teacher. By his hands 
are minds of the masses moulded. Who can calcu- 
late the evil done by one, who, without knowledge 
of science, without mental discipline, destitute of 
that knowledge of human nature, without which 
all school govcrnment is tyranny undertakes the 
solemn duties of a teacher. His shameful blow 
given in a moment of disgraceful passion, arouses 
in the breast of the child the spirit of heedleas an- 
tagonism, which in after years furnishes fuel for 
fanaticism, or a spark to light a torch of rebellion. 
His loose bungling manner of imparting instruc- 
tion, discourages the and ambition stultifies the 
minds of his pupils. €_ 

And the young who are accustomed to regard 
the teacher as an embodiment of learning, grow 
disgusted with its pursuit. His conversation is un- 
refined, his habits ungentlemanly, and his school 
will be his imitators. Ignorant lawyers are bad 
enongh; untaught doctors worse, illiterate preach- 
ers unendurable; but teachers untaught or improp- 
erly taught, are an abomindtion and 9 nuisance. 
Then let us enlighten the teacher—the way is open {| 














tabliched her Normal School at Ypsilanti. Thus now—Hope rejoicing points to our Norma} School. 
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There hundreds may drink of the waters of knowl- 
edge without price; let the State do her duty, she 
has put her hand to the plow—let her not turn 
|| back—let the interest which the citizens shall show 
|imits welfare, make the hand of him whom the 
| State has made the immediate conductor of the en- 
| terprise, strong and his heart brave, Let the 





i ing hand, and the success of their enterprise shall 
give a crown of immortality to its projectors, bright 
| as the glory of the golden mist which in ancient 
times shone from'the brow of the loved of the 
| Gods. 
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For the Michigan Farasr. 
More about School Houses. 
i The Micatesn Fanmen is truly an agricultu- 
| voted to the science of the culture of the earth. 
| This constitutes the business of the greater part 
_Of the inhabitants of this peninsula. The science 
and practice of agriculture is not strietly con- 
' fined to the knowledge and use of the plough, 
| hoe and spade, but embraces many distinct va- 
/rieties. One branch of this business is the dis- 
, creet management of our income. We may 
,; work hard and obtain much, and then be great 
| losers by not applying these gains when most 
/ needed. The proper education of children is 
} one item, which calls for a portion of the Farm- 
' ers’ revenuc, and this includes the providing a 
| suitable place for them to associate together, to 

be trained in acquiring useful knowledge, and in 
| forming right habits. The place is usually styled 
| & shool-house, and may be recognised at first 
sight; there is the place where the younger part 
of our race spent more than half their waking 
hours during minority. It ought, therefore, to be 
the pleasantest spot in the region, fitted up with 
' all needful conveniences, and adorned and beau- 
tified to cheer the senses and cultivate tlie taste. 
The reasons for this, are found in that law of our 
nature, cailed the association of ideas. Pleas— 
ant scenes around children at school, tend to 
make their business agreeable, and their minds 
are cheered and strengthened to perform their 
labors. Butis it thus with our school-houses ?— 
Far otherwise with the greater part; with some 
honorable exceptions. Qne in my eye is @ sam- 
ple of hundreds. It lacks a privy; an indes- 
pensible appendage to civilization, for the want 
of which, either the morals or'the health of the 
children must suffer. 

How my eget that they should be permitted 
to retain their native modesty, which their Crea- 
tor has implanted? I conceive it to be un abso- 
late eruelty to compel children to attend publie- 
school in an open frequented place, with no ac- 
comodations of the kind. 

Again, this building lacks a fence, it ought 
to have a substantial and handsome fence to 
shut out animals, protect the trees, and make the 
place retired and attractive. It likewise lacks 
shade-trees. Yonder stands the building, bare 

and isolated; not a leaf outside, or a curtain 











inside, to mitigate the sultry heat and the daz- 
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friends of the good work everywhere lend a help- | 


| ral paper, by which we understand a paper de- | 
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alin light of a summer's sun. It is said thé 
| eagle will look at the sun, but the eyes of chil 
dren are not sufficiently strong ; shade-trees ‘are 
esteemed for private dwellings, and our Legisla- 
ture has made laws to protect shade-trees on the 
borders of highways. . But, the,childrens’ home 
‘isnot so much eared for in this respect as the 
| road-side. 

This building lacks, tco, an entry or porch, 
and it lacks a wood-house’ In go the boys, with 
their arms full of snow and wood from the snow- 
drift, directly into the main aud only room, ‘The 
interior [ forbear to describe. 

Verily, these children must have a racrvollowy 
inherent love for grammer and arithmetic, to be 
j fond of living in such aplace. Then again, 
| parents and guardians keep aloof from the cail- 
| drens’ home, and frequently I conceive, from a 
| prejudice in their own minds to such a place, ro- 
sulting from early sad experience. This neglect 
has its effect to Baa the school-house, and its 
' pursuits still more in the childrens’ minds. 

1 repeat, that the childrens’ home should be the 
most beautiful and attractive spot in the neigh-' 
borhood, and the reasons I assign for this are © 
an agricultural‘nature, being that it is an econ- 
omy in farming operation. If we do not enc: ur- 
age habits of application, mental discipline, and 
good morals in children, then we encourage the) 
Opposite, either directly or indirgetly, which are); 
indolence, looseness of morals, and the natural) 
consequent yice. This will lead them in the); 
course of time, to rob us of our money, enter; 
our granaries by stealth, make nightly visits to 
our choice flocks of sheep, with their sheep-cards,|| 
and take our fruit without leave. Then our 
prospects for profitable farming would be about 
the same as though living among the Bedouins of 
the Desert. 

Some people object to school-house improve- 
ments, because the children would destroy them, 
and so they might demolish the house itself. But! 
the authority which protects the house, can also! 
protect the girl's flower beds, or the shade trees.'' 
Some object because it is a tax, a word odious to; 
usall, And to remedy this, | beg leave to bor- 
row an idea from the worthy editor of the Fan- 
méR, who has originated a farmer’s saving bank 
] suggest that this be a branch of the same, and 
that investments be made according to the ne- 
cessities of the case. This will take tom 
money, and so does the parent institution justly 
expect of every man his dollar. Economy is 
virtue, but this old-fashioned school-house econ- 
omy, will, I am fully persuaded, “tend to poy- 
erty.” 
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Epwarp Parsons. 
Graxp Branc, Genesee Go. 


{ Please let us hear from you oftener.—Ep. | 








| a> Some well written articles for our Edu- 
ivational, Department, are crowded out of our 
presente number. Do not be hasty in regarding! 
our communications as having bee rejected; 
because they do not appear in the first number, 
after they are sent, or even in the second, as 
| space devoted to particular departments is néb- 
essarily limiced. 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
The Wild Wood Home. 


Of my home in the wild-wood, say, have ye heard ? 
Where — the green branches flows song of the 
ird, 
And in the sweet bowers of ivy, and pine, 
Wreaths for our loved ones, at evening we twine. 
*Tis here the bright fairies, so noted of yore, 
Bask in the sunshine, and out at the door, 
Sometimes they look human and sometimes divine, 
As they dance in our bowers of ivy and pine. 
Here flows a bright river, not noted in song, 
Which sends forth sweet music while dancing along, 
And on its smooth borders of herbage so green, 
Cautiously grazing the wild-deer are seen. 
And here youth, and beauty in summer do meet, 
To bathe in the water that flow at their feet, 
Or on its bright surface the light skiff to guide, 
Half — half rocking while borne on the 
tide, 
Then I'll sing thy praises as onward thou'lt glide, 
*Tis enough that my loved ones have bathed in 
thy tide, 4 

And plucked from thy bowers the wild rose in bloom, 
And listened to music born mid the perfume. 

M E. C. 





ARGENTINE, JAN., 1853. 
siineclabilpiientce 
For the Michigan Farmer. 
Mary's Reply to the Man in Search of a 
Wife. 


Sir :—I readily acknowledge that your stand- 
ard, according tomy judgment, is not too high, 
and without going round the subject, I will tell 
you some of the qualifications a man ought to 
possess before offering his hand to such a woman 
as you have described. In the first place we will 
suppose he has, like yourself, enjoyed good ad- 
vantages, has his mind well stored with useful 
knowledge, is industrious, and respects moral 
worth. In addition to this, he should have many 
more of the qualifications which you wish a wo- 
man to posess. In an especial manner, he should 
be neat. When ever he comes into the house. 
he should have his shoes clean as he can con- 
sistently, and be sure not to leave the mark of a 
dirty handon the door. He should notice the 
place for things, and not disturb the woman's 
“ good temper” by carelessness with regard to 
putting things in their proper places He should 
never lean his chair-back against a bureau, a 
table, a stand, or against anything that will be 
injured by it. He should not set his boots on a 
painted chair-round, or what is still worse, put 
them upon a chair-bottom. He should never spit 
on the floor. (and don’t think for a moment it 
would be neater to spit on the wall.) Not only 
should the companion of such a woman be neat 
about the house, but he should be very particular 
to not have a mussin the door-yard. A neat 
woman would mnch rather have straws or sha- 
vings on her floor than in her door-yard. It not 
only looks quite as neat, but it is much easier 
getting rid of them. [am aware that some will 
say these are little things, but I think though 
“Tittle things are little aes to be faithful in 
little things is something great.” One quali- 
fication more I will mention, which I think in- 





dispensable to the —— of a good woman. || 
It is this :—a man to be fit for her companion 
should be kind to all domestic animals, never 
causing unnecessary pain. Now I would by no | 
means have you youthink that judge you to) 
be destitute of the above qualifications, for 4 
should suppose from what you have szid, your | 
parents would train their children properly, but | 
you know you expressed a wish that others should | 
be benefitted. With a wish that you me y be | 
successful in getting what your father would call | 
a “proper housekeeper,” and with her spend | 
many happy days on “the west eighty.” I bid | 
you adieu. 

Wasuineton, Feb. 2 1853. | 

— 
For the Michigan Furmer. 


The Beauties of Nature. 


How dear to the contemplative mind is the | 
seclusion of a country home. The charms of | 
rural scenery afford themes for constant medita- | 
tion, while they invigorate the mind, give elas- 
ticity to the step, and throw the rosy wreath | 
of health over the cheek. aioe! 

It is delightful to see the bright sun rise in the | 
east, with its mellow rays,—to trace its course to | 
the meridian of its glory, then behold its gradual | 
decline, mid clouds of purple and gold. And | 
then the dim twilight hour,—who has not felt | 
its hallowed influence, its holy inspirations ?— | 
And the Seasons as they pass, bring their own | 
peculiar pleasures. Winter has its home, its | 
fireside joys. In Spring and Summer we be- | 
ho'd the renwal of the fading beauties of the | 
earth. And Autumn comes laden with her blush- 
ing fruit, and golden grain, while the brown | 
and yellow leaves fall around our pathway, re- | 
mindng us that change and decay are indelibly | 
written upon all sublunary things. And{ might | 
add the beautiful words of the Psalmist: ‘So | 
teach us to number our days, that we may apply | 
our hearts unto wisdom.” M. E. C. 


ARGENTINE, Jan., 1853. 
| 


| 











, For the Michigan Farmer. 
The use of flowers. } 
Forest Lawn Farm, Nov. 1852. |; 
Mar. Exiror :----That flowers are the most | 
beautiful of all created things, no one will deny, | 
but that they are useful, is something that many | 
pretend to deny, and we often hear the question | 
gravely asked, of what use are flowers * That | 
mere Ornamental plants and flowers are useful, | 
when considered in a “dollar and cents” point of | 
view, is not the point at issue, but the question 
is, are flowers useful? Remove flowers from the |) 
earth, and you remove fruit. Apples, pears, | 
peaches, plums, cherries, grapes, and the whole | 
catalogue of fruits of which we are all so fond, | 
are blotted from theearth, with the same stroke, 
for trees never bear fruit without flowers. Earth | 
would be shorn of all that is lovely to behold, 
if flowers were removed. Most species of plants 
are propagated by seeds, and if we had no flow- | 
ers we should have no seeds of course, and when | 
the present generation of plants had decayed, | 
their species wonld become extinct, and then | 
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now seen waving in the wind in summer, would 

“no more greet the eye, and those forests of In- 

dian corn, so lovely to behold, and which are so 
common in every part of our “ goodly heritage” 
would be blotted at once from our sight, and 
desolation and decay would cover the now fair 
face of nature; man and beast having no food, 
would perish, and thus the earth would become 
a barren waste, without inhabitants, or if it was 
habitable, there would be no charm to render life 
upon it even tolerable, and these results would 
just as surely follow the removal of flowers from 
the earth, as the removal of oxygen from the 
air we breathe would cause death. Think of this 
all ye who question the utility of flowers. 

VILLA. 








For the Michigan Farmer. 
Why not Woman progress too. 
Wuite Pigeon, Jan, 16 1853. 
_ Mr. Isuam:---[ have been very much pleased- 
with the valuable reading and instruction which 
your Farmer has contained, and more particu- 
hay the * Ladies’ Department,” for there I have 
found many ideas to aid me in my domestic cir- 
cle of duties, and I hope it may not become de- 
ficient, for there I go for sine | information.---- 
_ Being entirely unacquainted with a farmer's life, 
Tfind it not an easy matter to discharge all the 
duties appertaining to it properly. There is 
much said to render the labors of the far- 
mer easy as well as productive, and why not 
the females share, in some degree, the same ben- 
efit? Iwould ask, are not women gifted with 
the exalted attribute of reason as well as the other 
sex! What if woman has her station allotted 
more exclusively amidst the retired scene of 
domestic life, this can never be an an argument 
‘for leaving her mind to be neglected, or to be 
occupied with what will unfit her for enjoying 
the benefit of the more essential improvements 
of the present age. 

I acknowledge we may study the fundamental 
principle and the experience of others with ever 
so much care, and yet can never become good 
housekeepers, without some experience of our 
own. 

We can be much aided in our domestic duties 
by a thorough knowledge of mechanical philoso- 
pay: and chemistry, together with the other 

indred science, natural history, which are 
well adapted to enlarge our views, and impress 
us with a sense of the wisdom and power and 
goodness of the Creator. 








For the Michigan Farmer. 
Forest Lawn Farm, Jan. 12, 1853. 

Mr Isnam :---I should like to become a regu- 
| lar «stock taker” in your bank, and will do so if 
| you think I can write anything that will be in- 

teresting to pe 10,000 subscribers, (which I 
| think you will soon have) to your paper. Father 
‘has beeu a subscriber to and fine been a 
Teader of the Micnuican Farmer, almost ever 
_ since it has had a being, and I do not flatter you, 
| when I say that we are better pleased with each 
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“what a scene of desolation would present itself successive number. I have read your letters 
} to the eye of man. The fields of wheat thatare | from the different parts of the world which you 


have visited in your late tour, with the 
interest, and now I would congratulate you on 
your return to your editorial labors, and it is my 
earnest wish that you may reap the reward your 
labors merit, by seeing the Farmer pepeper be- 
yond your most sanguine hopes, and the farmers 
of our state becoming, through its tendency, the 
most successful and the best in the world. La- 
dies of Michigan send the results of your expe- 
rience and sustain the “ Ladies’ Department” of 
the Micuican Farmer, by the contribution of 
he pens ; let not any be deterred from sending 
vy their communications not being “fixed up,” 
for Mr. Isham says he has a mint as well as a 
bank, and can coin your thoughts into the proper 
shapes. Ladies, one and all, write. 
VILLA. 

[We have very little “fixing” to do; most 
communications are published mainly as they 
come from their authors, to their credit be it 
said.----Ep. ] 


——_- 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
A Few Words on Female Education. 
Emmet, Jan. 20. 1853. 
Mr. Eviror:—While perusing the last number of 
the Farmer, I noticed an appeal to the “ Ladies of 
Michigan to take their pens and write.” It is but 





natural that we should feel a timidity in offering to, 


the public our thought, but since a portion of the 
Farmer has been reserved for us, it would be unkind 
not to respond to the call. Daughters of Michigan! 
Let us educate ourselves, that when our assistance is 
needed, we may be prepared, with modest boldness, 
to perform well our part. Let us strike for an edu- 
cation that shall be more ornamental to our youth, 
than the graceful whirl of the ball rom, or the pleas- 
ing dash of the paint brush—an education that ren- 
ders middle age so useful to community; and adds a 
jewel to the crown of old age—an education that 
renders us familiar to some extent with the arts and 
sciences and the improvements of the age. And let 
us cherish hearts of purity that cannot fail) to illume 
the countenance, that virtue that puts to silence the 


vilest arts, and that benevolence which is dué to hu-. 


manity. Then shall respect lay its offering at our 
feet, and we become ornaments in society. Then, 
and only then, shall we answer the noble design of 
our Creator, in giving us minds, capable of culture 
and improvement. ANNE VOoESE. 





Be We have something like a dozen replies to 
‘the man in search of a wife,” all written with 
true womanly spirit and decorum. We can do 
no more than give extracts from each in our next. 
Some other articles for this department must lie 
over too. But do not indulge too much in the 
romantic,—let us have the useful, embelished as 


much as you please with the graces of diction. 
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"WARREN ISHAM, EDITOR. 


_ DETROIT, MARCH, 1853. 


Pleasant hneitienees.. 


From Prof. Hackett, of the Newton Theological 
Seminary, Mass., (near Boston,) who was a fellow 
traveler with us in the East, we have received a 
letter, from which we shall be pardoned for taking 
the following extract : 

“Iam obliged to you for the two numbers of 
your interesting paper. Your articles affurd good 
evidrnos, ‘hat you are turning to account the re- 
sulta of your journey. You have inseparably con- 
nected yourself with an interesting part of my own 
travels. The scenes of Jerusalem, Bethel, Shiloh, 
Nabloos, Samaria, Nazareth, Tiberias, Saphet, Acre, 
Tyre, Sidon and Beirut, have left impressions on me 
whieh no time can efface, and as often as I recall 
them, I think of you who was the companion of 
wy wanderings, Nay in looking back over the last 
sentence, I see it embraces but a portion of the route 
we travelled together. There was the voyage to 
Smyrna, not fogetting the quarantine, and then 
up the Archipelago to Constantinople, and thence to 
Athene. Do you remember our midnight vigils, for 
the purpose of catching a glimpse of some renowned 
island, as Patmos, or Scio, or Samos !* 

Whether I ever write out my notes for publication 
will depend on my health. I shall be curious at all 
events, to see your proposed work, and hope you 
will contrive to give me a sight of it.” 





*Indeed we do, and the allusions you make, bring 
those scenes before us in all the freshness of a pres- 
ent reality. We often find ourselves straying away 
into the midst of those interesting scenes before we are 
aware, and sometimes find the inquiry just ready to 
drop from our lips, “ Prof. Hackett, what do you 
think of this, and what do you think of that?” but 
before it gets fairly out, we generally awake from 
the pleasing reverie. 

We will add here that we received from Prof. H. 
some little time since, a catalogue of the officers and 
students in the Newton Theological Seminary, from 
which we noticed, that though the classes are not 
large, there are students collected there from various 
other States, as well as Massachucetts, which shows 
that the institution is getting to be extensively known 
and appreciated by the Baptist denomination. 

And we will further add, that we hope the atate 
of his health will not prevent his giving his travels 
to the publie,—Ep, 


RGS” We welcome friend Wight back to the 
editortal chair of the Prairie Farmer. Few 
wield a more efficient pen. 
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“Uncle Aaron's Plow.” 
“ A prophet is not without honor, save in his own 
country, and among his own aindred.” And so it 
has proved with Uncle Aarcn. He had given the 
world a plow, such as it had never seen before, In 
the secret chambers of his own mind, it firat took 
form, and he then aet Limself to work to give visi- 
bility to the new born idea, and the Michigan double 
or subsoil plow, took its place among the plows of 
the earth, a3 @ eompetitor for public favor. For 
a long time its claims were disparaged, and ite aris 
tocratic compeers kept poscession of the fielda, } 
Here and there an individual appreciated its] 
merits, but the multitude gave no heed to its claims 
One thing it lacked, and that thing is now gupplied 
in the article, from head quarters, ia onr last. 
And now we trust the good time has come for Uncle 
Aaron, who has waited in patience, if not in faith, 
for his reward. We doubt not the scales will now 
fall from the eyes of this people, and that they will 
henceforth be as prompt to do honor to their bene- 
factor, as they have heretofore been to consign him 
to forgetfulness. Already the inquiry comes to us, 
“where is Uncle Aaron’s Plow to be obtained?” 
Send your orders to O, D. and W. S. Penfield, 4 
Detroit. Three cheers for “ Uncle Aaron! * } 
oo me Se 
Was There are always in every community, come 
perverse, ¢ross-grained beings, whom every body 
knows where to find. To ascertain their position 
in relation to any particular thing or subject, you }} 
have only to ascertain the position of all the rest 
of the community, and then look around upon the 
opposite side, and lo! you will see them perched up 
all alone, armed and equipped for battle. Henee 
it would by no means surprise us to find, that the 
kind regards so universally bestowed upon the 
Farmer, shonid put the mettle of this class of 
persons to a severe test. It would certainly be a 
trying position fur them to be in, to find that, after 
having expressed their unbounded admiration of a 
thing, everybody else liked it as well as they, and! 
admired it as much—and it is rather on awkward 
predicament too, for the shifting about necessary to | 
get themselves into their true position, often exposes 
them to ridicule and contempt. We have no great 


reason, however, to complain on this score. 1 
EO TTT. 


Education Reports. 
We have before us the report of the Superiatend- 
ant of Public Instruction of this State, which pre- 
sents concise and satisfactory view of the operation 
of our School System, in its various branches. Much 
credit ig due to Mr. Sherman for the manner in 
which he has discharged his duties. j 
We have also before us the annual report of the 
Board ef Education of the City of Detroit, by Levi i 
Bishop, Ksq., President of the Board. It presents » 
pleasing and attractive view of our Free Sehool 
System, im ste integrity. 
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Our Nursery Advertisements. 

Our advertising columns present quite an array of 
of these this month. The long one from Syracuse 
presents a bewildering variety, from which the dain- 
tiest a:ateur may gratify his taste. Nor are our 
own nurserymen a whit behind in anything which 
is adapted to the exigencies with which they are 
surrounded. There are Hubbard & Davis,a mile 
and a half down the river, and Adair, as far up, old 
etand-bies, known as men of established reputation 
who know what the West wants, and can furnish it. 
And here comes Mixer dashing into the ranks, as 
good a fellow and as deserving of patronage, and 
with as good an assortment asany of them. But 
where is Dougall? One thing is certain—we shall 
pot print a nursery advertisement in “our paper,” 
for any man whom we cannot recommend, as both 
“honest and capable,” which is more than we be- 
lieve of some nurserymen, not a thousand milea 
from Detroit. 

— a 
Better and Better. 

We have rather been disposed to be proud of our 
correspondents in past numbers, but we must con- 
fees, they have reached a still higher point of ex- 
€ellence in our present number. 

We are a little proud of our Pickings too this 
month, ; 

adihlileenintiin 
United States Agricultural Society. 

This thing came into being while we were away, 
and we, of course, know little of it, but some of our 
more judicious and discerning eastern cotemporaries 
epeak of it as rather a small humbug, having no 
practicable end in view, except to subserve the cel- 
tish ends of its getter-up. 


ee eee 


State Agricultural Schooi 


We learn, that the Legislature, being averse to its 
econneetivn with the University, and the State not 
having the means at present to establish it on an in- 
dependent footing, concluded to give it the go-by for 
the present. 

ee EN 
A Slight Mistake. 

Some of our agents say, they meet with persons 
who say they have gotten the Farmer just as cheap 
out of a club asin. We know not what license was 
given them in our absence, but they cannot do it 
with us—we have not come to that yet. 

————ii—— 
Cheering Consideration. 

It is a cheering consideration to us, that the im- 
mense accession to our subseription list, has been 
made by the voluntasy efforts of our friends, we not 


f 











having had a single treyeling agent in the field— 
and etill they come. We will do our best to make 
laa worthy of euch generoug and efficient 
he ; 


at | 
The Premium List. 

From an examination of the Premium List of the 
State Society as published, we find it so incorrect, 
that we shall decline publishing it, until we can get 
a copy of it which will not mislead our readers, If 
the whole is as incorrect as the portion passed upon 
when we were present, but little reliance can be 
placed upon it. 

T° Correspondents. 

We have a goodly number of valaable com- 
munications to commence the next number with. 
Some of them are already in type, being erowded 
out of our present number. 





bee It isa common thing for persons who 
are getting up clubs, to write us, that they are 
hemmed in and driven back on the right hand 
and on the left, by those who advance upon 
them from other neighborhoods and towns in 
prosecution of the same object;—good, By the 
way, we hope our friends will finish ap their 
clubs with as little delay as practicable. Any 
who have sent in clubs, can make additions to 
them. 

| ‘What does it mean? 

A good friend of the Mucuicam Farmer 
writes :— 

‘“‘T have been deceived I have sent in a club; 
of six or eight for the on 
account of its cheapness, having been led to be- 
lieve that it was published in connection with 
the Micniaan Farmer.” 

We publish the above strictly in self defence. 
Luckily we have received an accession of twenty 
five new names from the same place. 

cei ll 

B@y> We invite the attention of our young 
readers to the prospectus of the School Fellow, 
on another page, the very thing for them. ; 

_ 
The Ozier Willow. 

We cannot definitely answer the inquiry of friend 
Foster in our last, as to where the ozier willow 
can be obtained, except at some of the nurseries 
east, and among others Colton’s New York (city we 
suppose) hag been mentioned. It is also said to be 
grown largely at Richmond, Staten Island. 

We have no doubt that much of our wet land in 
Michigan and Indiana, is well adapted to its cul- || 
ture. We saw many fields of itin various coun- 
tries of Europe, in England, France, Germany, 
and particularly in Holland. What is grown in 
lingland is manufactured there; our supply comes 
from the continént, and millions of dollars worth 














of it are snnnally exported thence to thie country, 
‘and sold at about $120 per ton, two or tres ship- 
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| ping houses in New York being wholly engaged in 
| that trade. 

It is easily cultivated, ail that is neccessary in 
| planting being to stick the cuttings down in the 
| moist evil, and they will readily grow. Paths, or 
_ spaces should be left between the rows, and they 

should be keptclean. The bark is stripped off by 

| drawing the twigs through iron prongs. It can 
| probably be raised and prepared for market for 
' $20 or $40 per ton. 





Gas Lime. 


Hiram T. Eldred Esq., a subscriber to the Micu- 
'1GAN Farmer, residing in Prince George's Co., 
| Maryland, writes tous for information as to the 
| quantity of gas lime which it is proper to apply to 
| the acre, and the best mode of using it, and says “1 
| have plowed five acres ten inches deep, and sowed 
' upon it forty bushels of gas lime, and ten bushels 
| of plaster, and harrowed it over twice. In the 

spring Lintend to give a top dressing of plaster, 
| one bushel to the acre. and seed with clover and 
orchard grass.” He also asks for information as 
| to the difference between sulphate and phosphate 
of lime. 

As to the quality of gas lime which it is proper 
| to apply to the acre, we can only say, that nobody 
| either east or west, has, so far as we have been 
, able to learn,” so far tested it asa manure, as to 
feel warranted in prescribing the quantity. Some 
facts, however, in reference to its use we learned in 
| England. Great care should be observed in apply- 

ing it to grass land, when fresh from the works, as it 
| will destroy vegetation, if much be applied. By 
mixing it with the soil, however, it seems to lose 
its virulence, and act as a powerful fertilizer, and 
| even when it destroys grass, a new crop will come 
| up with greatly increased luxuriance, 

It seems to undergo quite a change by lying ex- 
| posed to the air, the sulphur which it took from the 
| gas as it passed through it, uniting with the lime, 
| and forming sulphate of lime or plaster. 
| For the information of some of our readers, per- 
| haps we ought to have said that gas lime is the 
| lime through which the coal gas used for lighting 
| Cities, passes, and in passing leaves with the lime 
| the sulphur, ammonia, and carbonic acid gas which 
| it contains, a process of purification, all of which 
| elements are valuable fertilizers. 
| The difference between sulphate and phosphate 
of lime, is that the one is sulphuric acid and lime, 
and the other phosporic acid and lime. Phospho- 
ric acid enters largely into the composition of the 
wheat kernel, and constitutes the principal value of 
guano. Sulphuric acid and lime, are also import- 
ant elements, but to dertermine which is most 
needed, the phosphate or sulphate, or whether both, 
either analysis the soil, or experimen tfo on a 
emall scale, is indispensable. 

Mr. Demill, the gentlemanly superintendant of the 











lime at the works, to some extent, among some of 
our agriculturists, for the purpose of experiment. 
One individual who has used it, informs us, that 


ag works here, says that he has distributed the gas | 
its effect was highly salutary the past season, but | 
| 





he is not yet prepared to speak definitely in refer- 
ence to the quantity to be applied. 
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For the Michigan Farmer- 
The Wool Market, 
TRICKS OF SPECULATORS—CAUSES OPERATING TO | 

PRODUCE A PERMANENT RISE IN TH WOOL MAR- | 

KET, &c. i 

Mr. Isuam: For several years past there has | 
been a combined influence at work on the part | 
of manufacturers and speculators to keep the pri- 
ces of wool down, until most of it has been pur- 
chased of those who produce it. Various are the | 
machinations that have been resorted to for the | 
purpose of bringing about this result. which in || 
every instance has succeeded according to their || 
wishes, as the prices current will indicate. when | 
comparing the prices paid immediately after it | 
was clipped, with subsequent prices. ‘The great 
source of this tricking on a grand scale originates 
in the cities of New York and Boston. by way of | 
yearly large mock auction sales of wool, which | 
generally occur in the month of March, and | 
which are then quoted by almost every paper 
throughout the United States, and are pointed to 
as a criterion by speculators and manufacturers, 
by which the next clip isto be rated. No means | 
is left untried to crowd these fictitious sales he- | 
fore the public, besides hundreds of other like 
frauds of lesser magnitude, which are perpetra- 
ted for the same odject. It is quite evident that 
the manufacturer is thus enabled to realize from | 
three to ten cents per pound on every clip, clear- || 
ing at least the yearly sum of half a million | 
dollars, which is taken ‘directly from the produ- | 
cer, rendering no equivalent whatever. The | 
Western States suffer the most by these frauds, | 
because of their inability to hold their wool un- | 
til the mystery is solved. 

The manufacturers claim that the last two | 
clips of wool afforded remunerating prices to the | 
grower, and that we should be contented with | 
small profit. The truth is we ought to have re- 
ceived at least five cents per pound more, to | 
have obtained its value. Present prospects indi- 
cate still further advance in prices for several 
years to come; it cannot well be otherwise.— 
Causes have been operating for the last five years | 
to limit the supply, while the demand has been | 
increasing. aad 

Farmers of the New England States, of New | 
York and Pennsylvania, owing to their proximity | 
to the markets of large cities, and the advance | 
in the price of lands, have fallen off in the pro- | 
duction ef wool, and turned their attention to | 
the producing of butter, cheese, beef and mut- | 
ton, which have been found more profitable — | 
The State of Ohio has about maintained her 
sition in the wool trade, while the States of In- 
diana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin, have 
been increasing their flocks, though not in suffi- 
cient numbers to supply the deficiency above re- 
ferred to. Nor can they do so at present, for the 
want of capital to engege in the business. The 
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last year’s increase of sheep in the latter States, 
in view of the scarcity of fodder, have been 
slaughtered for their pelts and tallow; thus it 
will be seen that the next crop will be no more 
than the one preceding. 

The Southern States are slightly increasing in 
the production of wool, though itis but little 
felt in market, while emigration to our shores 
from the old world, is constantly increasing, and 
a@ corresponding increase in the demand for wool 
is the natural result. 

The flock masters and shepherds of Australia 
have abandoned their legitimate pursuits to seek 
wealth in the gold mines, and left their sheep to 
seek shelter and feed where best they can, with- 
out care and protection, while imigration from 
every qnarter 1s cs in upon them, thus crea- 
ting an increased demand for food, which to sup- 
ply, they are compelied to slaughter their sheep 

y the thousands, which are driven to the mi- 
ning districts for this purpose, the pelts being 
cast aside as worthless trash, in their scramble 
for the glittering dust. Any one can discover in 
| such a state of affairs, almost irreparable injury 
to the factories of England. Their prospects of 
wool are gloomy from this hitherto reliable source, 
and which must open other markets to supply the 
demand. 

The wool of the United States will prove in- 
sufficient to supply our wants by atleast 10,000,- 
000 Ibs, aside trom what will be imported in the 
manufactured articles, and to supply this defi- 
ciency we must enter in competition against Eng- 
land, who will doubtless have the same source of 
supply in view. Their market will be the Ger- 
man States, Prussia, Hungary, and South Amer- 
ica, where they have diminished rather than in- 
creased in the production of wool. 

In view of the foregoing considerations, we do 
{| not discover any obstacles that can possibly in- 
tervene to prevent our onward course in sheep 
husbandry, and the obtaining of high prices for 
our wool for many years tocome. Though fraud 
and deception may annually wrest from us some 
of our hard earnings, yet we will prosper. 

There is no branch of rural industry that pre- 
sents greater inducements to thrift, and no duties 
of the husbandman that requires more constant 
care, than the management of his flocks: it is 
a science by itself, and should be regarded second 
to none of the many branches of our occupation. 
| Steadiness of purpose is indispensible to success : 
every one who is owner of a flock of sheep should 
be cautious how he attempts improvement: we 
may see sheep superior to our own, but it does 











not prove that ours will be enhanced in value by 
crossing with them ; the character of the breeds | 
by long care, may have become entirely distinct ; | 
thus will our efforts at improvement prove a fail- | 
ure, and perhaps lead to the injury of those of 
superior quality and value. J. S. 
’PSILANTI, Feb. 10, 1853. 


Chapped Teats. 
For the Michigan Farmer. 
Aprian, Fes. 9 1852. 
Frienp IsHam :—I herewith send you another 
list of subseribers with the pay. * 
I have recently noticed in several papers, that ' 
the Maine Farmer for chapped teats in cows rec- ' 











water, and to apply a little pure lard after wash- 
ing, if the weather is very cold. I think, Mr. 
Editor, I have recently discovered a much better 
remedy than the use of cold water, because I 
believe it more certain, and quicker in its effects. 
I recently tried it to my entire satisfaction. 

It is to bathe the teats thoroughly immediate} 
after milking, with linseed oil. The oil is bo 
softening and healing in its effects, and has a 
tendency to allay fever, the same as cold water. 
it is also good for chapped hands. 

A. G. Eastman. 

* They have come thick and fast from that 
quarter. The first message from friend E., ran 
thus:—‘“I send you thirty two names for the 


best agricultural paper in the Union. 





For the Michigan Farmer 
Spanish Merino Sheep. 

Mr. Isuam:----[t has been gravely asserted to 
the public by those considered competent judges, 
that the early importation of the noble Spanish 
Merino Sheep, has become adulterated with our 
mode of breeding and rearing, and are conse- 
quently worthless trash in our hands. Such 
sweeping declaratious from high authority, are 
evidently calculated to reflect much discredit on 
our flock masters abroad, and also to dampen the 
prospects of enterprising sheep breeders at home, 
whe have long devoted their best energies in 
preserving and perpetuating the purity of the 
Spanish blood, and creating greater excellence in 
their flocks. 

The writer alluded to, has evidently more than | 
one axe to grind, or he would not have thus un- | 
ceremoniously ‘by one fell swoop” of the pen | 
doomed the whole American ovine family to dis- | 
grace; and their owners to a subordinate station 
as flock masters. ' : 

He has by this act of folly, demolished his | 
own high fame which he had obtained by | 
long years of experience and observation in | 
sheep husbandry, and we would ask the gen-| 
tleman by what strange fatality we are to avoid 
a similar misfortune in future, even though we 

urchase of his recent importations of pure | 
blood? And what guarantee have we, that 
‘La Belle France.” with her fickle Frenchmen, 
have not allowed some cold blood to creep into 
the veins of their high bred sheep? At this, 
time. they are seeking elsewhere to recover the | 
strain of pure blood, and it is doubtful if they 
will succeed better than to turn their faces to | 
Spain from whence all fine-wooled sheep orig- | 





5 


ate. 

If there is any better authority on sheep hus- | 
bandry than Morrell, Randall, and many other | 
writers in America, or any great secret devel- | 
oped regarding the subject, we would like to, 
have it furthcoming, that we may avoid the fatal 

rock on which so many have been foundered 

before us. Men of high repntation, and skilled | 
in the art of breeding and rearing domestic an- | 
imals, frequently commit great blunders, and | 
they most invariably occur about the time one | 
variety of animals are disposed of, and another | 
are on hand for sale; the lutter taking the pre- | 
cedence, the former disgraced. 

Indeed itis a trade, that too frequently smears 
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the face of truth with a dark substance much to 
the disadvantage of wool growers. It has a 
tendency to unhinge the straight forward course 
of those who have a fixed standard in producing 
fine wool. We have good sheep in our country, 
and skillful breeders, and it is desirable to keep 
them so; at present the demand for fine wool 
is not 80 as for the grades below; but if 
the principle hold good, that animals consume in 
droportion to the live weight, we can produce a 
pound of fine wool with as little expense as a 
und of coarse wool. If this principle be 
oubted here, there isa wide field for experi- 
ment and improvement, and until this question 
be settled by careful trials, we should not find a 
margin on which to institute individious compari- 
sons trusting the relative value of the different 
varieties of sheep. 

Every flock master has the means of placing 
this subject beyond contradiction , the trials 
should be carefully and properly conducted ; by 
this means much more harmony would prevail in 
our efforts to obtain the “ golden fleece,” than in 
fleecing the public by extortion, and setting 
worthless sheep at exhorbitant prices. 

A Woo. Grower. 

Wasutexaw, Jan. 10, 1853. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


Cubbage vs. Roots for Feeding. 


Mr. Eniror:—I have been experimenting a 
little for a few years past in fattening beef on 
cabbage, and Iam so much pleased with my ex- 
perience, that I*thought best to give it to the 
readers of your valuable journal, that they may 
profit by it if they choose. . 

I have found no difficulty in making good fat 
beef in feeding nothing but cabbage, and I think 
» A sg the Deef more tender than any other 


Now for my experience inthe matter: In the 
fall of °51, I found upon examination of about an 
acre of late cabbage, that quite a large portion of 
them had not headed well, or that the heads 
were soft and not fit for market, owing to their 
being put out a little too late. So when I found 
they were done growing, I went through them 
and cut out all the heads that were good for use, 

tting upon the acre what brought me about 

0. [then went over the ground, with a 
sharp spade and cut off all that were left, to- 
oop with the stumps and leayes of those we 

cut the heads from, hauled them and piled 
them up in the back yard. I had acow which J 
did not wish to keep over, and wished to make 
beef of her, so I concluded to try the experiment 
of fatting her on cabbage, as 1 wished to turn 
them to some account. [ did not give them any 
preparation for feeding, but just piled up her 
manger three times a ti, and she not only eat 
the cabbage and leaves, but the most of the 
stumps. I think she was fed about two months 
during the whole time she was kept in the stall, 
and did not have any-thing to drink. We fre- 
tly offered her drink but she did not seem to 

it ‘ 


Ww ; 

When I commenced feeding her the cabbages, 
I expected she would soon get tired of them, but 
she continued to eat them just as heartily up to 








the time of killing, and got very fat. The past 
fall and first of winter, [ fatted another cow in 
the same way, and with equally as good success, 
except that it was not quite so fat, owing to my 
milking her daring the whole time of feeding.— 
Yet I had no difficulty in making her good_ beef, 

etting at the same time a good pail of milk per 

y, which | hardly think | could have done 
with any other feed. 

I believe that beef can be made with cabbage 
cheaper than with any other feed the farmer can 
raise except perhaps grass. I had the past season 
not much over half an acre of late poe er and 
I got about five hundred good heads, and had 
nine waggon loads of what was left, with extra 
sideboards upon the box. The ground was made 
rich, and was completely covered with them.— 
They were put out about the lst of August, but 
did not grow much [owing to the pele until 
about the Ist of September. They will grow 
very rapidly after the fall rain commences; they 
want cool wet weather. I believe an acre of 
late cabbage can be raised with less labor than 
an acre of corn, or any kind of root-crop, and it 
is worth more than either to feed to stock. 

I believe our farmers who wish to make butter 
late in the fall or the forepart of winter, or to 
fatten beef, will find it to their advantage to 
raise an acre or two of late cabbage every year, 
expressly for that purpose. They should be 
grown quite late; no matter how many good 
large heads grow among them, the more the 
better, cows will eat them well, and they will 
keep well until about the Ist of February. 

They should stand out as long‘as it will do, 
then, if it is cold freezing weather, they may be 
piled up in the yard, but if itshould come warm, 
they should be spread out soon to prevent them 
from heating, until they get well froze, when 
they can be piled up again. 

if you wish, J will in the next number of the 
FarMer give my mode of raising cabbage for 
this purpose. * 

Yours, E. G. M 
E_tmwoop Garpen Nurskry, Fes. 4 1853. 
* [Certainly give it by all means—Ep. ] 
reece SOMERS 
For the Michigan Farmer 
Foul Meadow in Michigan, Important 
Discovery. 


Moscow, Hiursparr Co., Feb. 8 1853. 


Mr. Isuam :—Enclosed I send you two stalks 
of grass, which kind has been growing and 
spreading on a marsh meadow of mine for nearly 
twenty years. su 

We have mowed the marsh for 21 successive 
years. My object is to know what kind of grass 
it is; you say that you are familiar with foul 
meadow. 

As there is a diversity of opinion as to the 
kind and origin of this grass, [ should like to 
have your opinion of it. It covers some 10 or 15 
acres, and although my sheepand cattle graze on 
it every fall and open winter, it yields a heavy 
crop of hay, and is the best marsh meadow [ 
have in several hundred acres. If it 1s the simon 
pure foul meadow, the seed will be & very desi- 





rable article in this land of marskes. 
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_T have now some twenty or thirty tons of hay 
that would yield seed of this description. 
Please write on the receipt of this and much 
oblige your friend. Bexsamn Fow ie. 
To Warren IsHam. 


REMARKS BY THE EDITOR. 


{ From the specimens sent us we have no doubt 
j| that the grass in question, is the genuine foul 
meadow. Wehope Mr. F. will save all the seed, and 
that those who have marshes that cannot well be 
drained and and tamed, will embrace the opportu- 
nity to stock them with this grass, which is more 
nearly allied to tame grass in its qualities than to 
wild, and grows luxuriantly under circumstances 
which would run out the latter. But is Mr. F. sure, 
that the seed ripened sufficiently before cutting to 
| vegetate? Will he be so good astostate all the 
circumstances pertaining to its introduction into 
his marsh, and its progress overit, and let us 
know something of the kind and quality of his 
marsh, its underlying bed, &c. 

Mr. F. is one among the slmost thousands of 
our new subscribers, and Michigan will doubtless 
' be largely indebted to friend Johnson of Hillsdale, 
who sent his name with near a couple of score of 
others. 
| So you see what rich fruits are likely to result 
te our farmers, from the efforts of our friends in 
| extending our subscription list, as the important 
| facts and rich experience which will thus be 
| brought into the common fund, will be proportion- 
| ably increased, and both old subscribers and new, 
be mutually benefitted, 

The fact thus brought to light. is important, not 


| only as showing the adaptation of foul meadow to 
our marshes, (which we never doubted) but also 


&8 opening to our farmers who may desire seed, a 
source of supply. 

We will only add, that the sight of the specimens 
sent us, transported us at once all the way to New 
England, and sat us down upon the well remem- 
bered spot, in the midst of hay-cocks, hay-racks, 
and laborers, plying the pitch-fork, the rake and 
the scythe, ourselves making one of the jolly com- 
pany, not beaten by any of them, and we give due 
| notice, that if we are beaten in future, those that 
do it, must get up pretty early in the morn- 
ing. 
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{ Vor the Michigan Farmer. 
Lake Superior Mining, Smelting &c. 
| Axsziox, Catnoun Co, Micn., Jan 31 1853. 


Fricnp Isuam:—Your last number calls on 
the Smith family to exert themsdives in getting 
up clubs for your valu agricultaral paper.— 
Béing one of that were © nage + though not 
| that celebrated personage John, (| have a cousin 
of that mame i Quebec, he is crazy!!) I stand 





tly to answer, that a gentieman bearing 
e name you so highly honor [Johnson] has 


- 





forestalled me in gettin, = as ; large club in 
this place, and the aa in er are pay up m 
dollar for the ensuing year, which is herewi 


| enclosed. 


My business is not farming, else I would de- 
light in giving the results of my experience 
therein, but zning which is somewhat akin to 
it, only we descend much deeper for our prod- 
ucts. [ am concerned with others, in several 
rich mines on Lake Superior, one of which yields 
the best quality of iron ore, and since I have un- 
dertaken to write, I may as well request you to 
urge the capitalists of Detroit to get up iron 
manufactories in that city. Theiron of that 
region is declared by competent authority to be 
superior in tenacity to any other in the world, 
and why can it not be smelted and manufact- 
ured in Detroit as well as in Cleveland, Erie, or 
Buffalo? [tis a shame to see it gliding by in 
—_ and steamers every succeeding year, when 
we have abundance of fuel in our own state for 
its manufacture. I mean the coal basin cropping 
out at Saginaw, and extending south and west to 
Eaton and Ingham Counties. 

My friend J. R. Grant Esq., is deserving of 
great credit for arresting some of the copper ore 
in its transit east, and he will, [ hope enlarge his 
establishment so asto stop a good share of what 
will be extracted from the new veins annually 
discovered, but the copper business will not give 
one-hundredth part of the employment that iron 
forges, furnaces, and foundries would. 

Let men of capital engage in this business, 
and you will soon see the impetus it will g.ve to 
the growth of Detroit. 

Let it not be considered egotistical in me to 
correct an error in your correspondent on yen- 
tilation of houses. He says, “the term azote 
has been given with truth, for this azote is the 
deadly fire damp of the mine, the choke damp of 
the vawt.” Now it is neither ;—the former 1s 
earburetted hydrogen, and the latter is carbonic 
acid gas. Nitrogen or azote is lighter than air, 
but these two are heavier, and are both destruc- 
tive tu animal life. * 

Yours respectfully, 
Grorce K. Smiru. 


* We had taken pen in hand to append a note 
to the communication to the same effect, but was 
diverted at the instant, and thought no more of 
it.—Eb. 

For the Michigan Fermer. 
How to keep Smoked Hams. 


Mr. Enitor:---Hams can be securely and 
sweetly preserved through summer, by packing 
them down in plaster. !t will be found superior 
to ashes or any kind of pee or chaff; all soapy 
or musty taste is avoided, and they can be han- 
dled without getting all over dirt; besides tho 
plaster will answer the seeond time or longer, ad 
yet be valdable asa fertilizer, when desirable 
for that pu . Hams, when packed down 
should not be allowed to eome in eontect with 
each other, as ti¥ey sometimes heat, which spoi 
that fresh and new flavor. |f is best to havo 
first, a laye? of plaster im the boteem of the 
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cask, then one of hams, and so on, until the cask 

or box is filled; the plaster should be dry when 

they are put down. Ses 
Yrsrranti, Jan. 10, 1853. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
Root Culture. 

Mr. Isuam, Dear Sir:—Iit appears by some 
communications in the Farmer, that root-cul- 
ture is enthusiasticly reccommended as fvod for 
stock, and as being most profitable to cultivate. 
I have dissented from the principle, and not 
without some experience. I do not say that root- 
culture is not advisable under any circumstance, 
for a man may have a very small lot. with plenty 
of help in his own family, who can attend to 
planting, weeding, hoeing, gathering, &c., that 
may so be employed. On the contrary, if one is 
scarce of help, and has as much land as he can 

et along with, and do it well, (and most of us 
Reve too much) and a quantity of stock in pro- 
rtion, it isa good economy to use as little 
ired help as possible, and by that means, any- 
| thing that can be done with a horse is advisable, 
| provided you meet the necessity of the case. 
Root-culture is urged because it is much prac- 
ticed in England ;—there they cannot grow corn 
and roots are necessary as common food, and 
labor is abundant ata very low price ;—here 
——- differ materially, land cheap, but labor 
igh. 
‘our correspondent Mr. T. M. Cooley has 
iven his experience on one-fourth of an acre at 
7, and raised 137 bushels of ruta-bagas, they 
costing about 5 cents per bushel, which | presume 
is as well as usual, although | have raised much 
more to the acre. 

Ido not know the value of ruta-bagas con- 
trasted with corn, but good authority has given 
the comparison between corn and turnips, thus, 
3 pounds of corn-meal is equal to 50 pounds of 
turnips, or 1 bushel of corn is equal to 15 of tur- 
nips. Sugar-beets | much prefer for milch 
cows, although I considerthe ruta-bagas the root 
for other stock. My favorite crop for any kind 
of stock is corn, and where it is raised exclu- 
sively for food, I prefer to sow it in drills. and 
cut it up, shock it, and feed it out without husk- 
ing. 

{ last summer raised ten acres in the following 
manner, and never did | raise a crop by the same 
labor, that paid so well : 

In themonth of April the ground was plowed 
very deep with two horses, harrowedin May, and 
plowed shallow again on the 2d, 3d, and 4th 








pow and covered it with the plow, using about 
one-and-a-half bushels of seed to the acre.— 
When done plowing, the ground was harrowed, 
the corn came up well, and very soon. I went 
through it but once with shovel plow, twice in 
& row, which was all the cultivation it got. In 
October it was cut up and shocked. I had about 
sixty, two-horse-loads in all, with about 30 bush- 
els of corn to the acre. To use the best economy 
in feeding, the corn should be picked off, and fed 
in the husk, the stalks cut in a cutting-box, 
= with hot-water, with a little corn-meal 











and wheat-bran added. I think itless trouble to | 
feed it in that way than to teed roots, and my 
stock will do better on it. 

Ishould be happy indeed, to have some strong | 
advocate of root-culture see what amount of feed | 
can be raised per acre with an accurate account, 
of the expenses. Should any one undertake it, | 
I will endeavor to raise an acre of corn in con- | 
trast, next season, and give a detailed account | 
not only of producing the feed, but feeding it | 
out. A. Y. Moorg. | 
Schoolcraft June 17th. 1853. . 





} 

For the Michigan Farmer. 

Cranberry Culture. | 
FatmrFIELD, Jan. 22, 1853. |! 

{ 


My Dear FrienpIsHam:----In answer to the || 
various inquiries in your excellent paper in re- 
lation to the cultivation of cranberries, I would 
say, that I have made but little effort to raise | 
them, as I have been under the impression that 
they grew in sufficient quantities on my wet 
prairies to answer my purposes. The specimens 
presented to you, did not grow under so favora- , 
ble circumstances as you were informed. | 

If indeed the ground had been newly plowed, | 
and cranberries sown broadcast, I cannot see | 
why it would not have been a better way than J | 
did in fact take. I hada piece of ground some- | 
what wet, containing about an acre, which had | 
been turned over with the breaking-up-plow some | 
years ago, leaving the quick sand and the sur- | 
tace, together with whatever richness there might | 
have been natural to the soil underneath. It | 
grew up immediately toa short kind of wild | 
grass, which | have mowed every year since.--- || 
Upon this spot, I think it was two years ago last | 
fall, I sowed cranberries broadcast, and the | 
year before [ set out roots with a dibbling stick, 
in the spring and summer, without any regard to 
the time of the season. They took well and | 
grew finely, though I did not have much confi- | 
dence in either method at first. Since my name | 
appeared in your paper in November last, I have | 
learned a fact which I was not in possession of, | 
that some of my family have, from time to time, | 
been in the habit as they had opportunity, of | 
taking a stick and making holes in the ground, | 
and then dropping cranberries in them. I find | 
now as the result of all these operations, that 
the ground is pretty well grown over with cran- | 
berries. I have never had, until lately. much | 
expectation of raising this delicious fruit by cul- , 
tivation. Last spring I let my cattle go to this | 
piece of ground after water, till near the Ist of | 
May, and they eat the grass and cranberries too, | 
so close to the ground, that [ did not think there | 
could ever a cranberry appear on it again. But | 
they did appear, and the fine fruit shown you by 
Mrs. Thurber of your city, grew on this same 
neglected piece of ground. Whether the result 
has been because the ground is natural for eran- 
berries, 1am not able to say; time and expe- 
rience must determine that matter. I have no 
doubt if { had sown the ground with cranberries 
when plowed, | should have reaped a rich har- |, 
vest ere this time. I have been repeatedly in- 
quired of what way they will grow the best, and 
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marshes where they grow, and take up sods 
containing the roote and vines, divide them as 
the judgment would dictate, and set them out 
' where they are desired to grow. I think it is not 
| meoessary to havea great quantity of roots to 
{| begin with, and that they are not very liable to 
be injured by freezing, unless the ground 
should heave. They spread quite readily. The 
land needs no manuring or cultivation. They 
1 may be put in right among the grass and even 
|| bushes, They seem to love to grow round the 
|| edges of a wet prairie, and are very apt to creep 
/up on the dry land; they rejoice on a little 
mound, or forsaken ant hill, and I have been 
| told, though I have never tried it, that to draw 
| cartloads of sand on places where they are 
growing, and leave them without spreading them 
| out much, would greatly benefit the crop, increas- 
ing the size of the fruit. 
Yours Truty, 


[We are much obliged to our friend for the 
above. The following is from the New York 
Plow :=---Ep.] 


Cutture or Crangerrizs.—The soil for 
cranberries should be such as will keep moist 
| through the dry season. They have been raised 
on land high enough to produce corn and pota- 
| toes, with a wet satetratam under the soil. They 

will not succeed on land liable to bake or become 
hard in dry weather, however wet it may be at 
| other times; bnt they will produce an abundant 
'! crop on poor, swampy land, that will not pro- 
‘| duce any other valuable crop. They will not 
, succeed at all on a dry, sandy soil, unless it 
: can be irrigated. The vines may be set a foot 
|| apart in rows, two feet between. No manure is 
| needed, and but little attention after the first 
|| year. If set clear of grass, they soon cover the 
| ground, and keep it clear of any foul matter. If 
} they are to be set in a swamp, ditch it, to pre- 
|| vent water standing on them too much; it will 
ij also make drier and better gathering. Dry 
| ground should be plowed and harrowed level ; in 
a swamp, where a plow will not work, the turf 
may be peeled off, and vines set in the fall, or 
|| spring, at the time of setting out trees. 
i M. Lorp. 
Kitirncwortn, Cr. Oct. 27, 1852. 





' 
| Ihave advised to take a spade and go on the 
| 
j 


1 
| 
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Isaac CRABB. 





H } 
For the Mickigan Faamer. 
Ice Houses for Farmers. 
{ 
; 


Larorte, Inp., Feb. 1 1853. 


Frrenp IsHam :—It never occurred to me that 
'| could write anything likely to be useful, until [ 
|| saw in one of the last numbers something said 
|| about ice houses. Haying just completed filling 
|| mine, I thought it might not be amiss to give 
/my experience. Itisnot my purpose to speak 
| particularly about the pe of building. I think 
the method proposed of studs with donble board- 
ing, and filling in saw dust, will do very well, (I 
used fine charcoal) but I think the walls should 
be sixteen or eighteen inches thick to keep ice 
| all summer. I think it matters but little whether 
ne entirely above ground or partly below. I 











sunk mine about three feet below the surface, 
(clay ground) and in connection with it I built 
an apartment for a milk house, the bottom some 
three inches lower than the bottam of the ice 
apartment, and with such an inclination as to 
carry the melting and wastage from the ice into 
the milk house, and a way of escape from thence 
by an underground passage. I laid the floor of 
the milk house with brick, and a better plan to 
keep milk and butter, and such like, through 
warm weather, will be hard to find. Let any 
person who has not the advantage of a good 
spring, try it, and my word for it-he will find it 
pays well. I use icein all my field work in warm 
weather, beginning with it in the morning, and 
keeping the water to drink all the time cold. By | 
so doing, hands will not drink more than about | 
one-fourth the quantity, and I have seen no bad 
effects from itin three or four years practice, but 
have found a great saving in the item of drinking | 
water. By having a blanket to cover and wrap | 
up the ice, it may be kept all day in the open | 
field, and the water may be always handy by. | 
Now friend Isham, if thou thinks this worth | 
publishing, m:nd the promnise to take care of the | 
grammar and spelling part.* 
Respectfully thy friend. 
WitiiamM CLARKE. 


* Grammar and spelling all right.—Ep. 











For the Michigan Farmer. 
Raising Peas. 


! 
Mr. Eniror:—In answer to the inquiry of 
your correspondent concerning the raising of 
pees and barley, I would say that we have tried 

arley and given it up without asserting the 
whys or wherefores of its failure. 

ut I have raised peas for sixteen years in | 
succession; and have tried different experiments | 
with them. When I was a boy, I heard one | 
farmer ask another, what time he sowed his peas, | 
to which he replied, | sow my peas in the month | 
of April when the moon is in its full, and I al. | 
ways get a good crop; if I can’t sow then, 1 wait | 
till the full of the moon in May ; this is my time, | 
if I can’t sow in May or April, I keep them till 
the time comes round again. 

I prefer plowing in —_ if the ground is suita- | 
ble; if it sward, drag lengthwise of the fur- 
rows. 

For the three or four last years, before sowing, | 
I have sorted my peas, and sowed the largest.— | 
I do this with the middle screen to my fanning | 
mill, shovelling three or four quarts on the sieve, | 
then shaking it till all the small ones drop thro’. | 
This is on the plan of improvement. I can see a 
difference in size; my neighbors have said this 
year to me, your peas are as large again as mine 
are. 

If my land is very rich, one-and-a-half bushels 
is a plenty to the acre; if very poor, two or two 
and-a-half. 

To harvest peas, we use @ horse-rake; let 
them get quite ripe, then work at them when the 
dew is on, or when they are moist enough not to 
shell. One man and horse will rake from five to 
ten acres in @ day. 


{ 
} 
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bey Remarks in answer to questions in this 
department, will generally be deferred till next 
number. 





The Garden. 


Every person ocupying a piece of ground, euf- 
ficiently large, should have a garden’, even if the 
epot be small, s few articles may be cultivated to ad- 
vantage. 

It is lamentable to observe eo little attention paid 
to gardens by our farmers in many sections’ of our 
State. Where they have all the advantages of a 
warm, rich and highly cultivated soil, you cannot, in 
many instances, find the least inclosure, which with 
any propriety can be called a garden, No piece of 
ground of the same size, cultivated, will yield a fifth 
part of the profit, that a good vegetable garden will, 
at the came time that it farnishes the family with an 
abundant supply of healthy and nutritious food, and 
many luxuries; the early vegetables coming at a 
time when nature seems to require a change, from 
the more substantial, animal and vegetable food on 
which it has eubsisted for months, who does not like 
to change, and have upon the table, early Lettuce, 
Beets, Peas, Beans, Radishes, Corn, Cucumbers, Po- 
tatoes, Tomatoes, &e., and other articles equally in- 
viting? The spot called the garden, should not bea 
mere apology for one, but one in reality—one aal- 
culated to adorn the mansion, and add to the beauty 
of the ecene:y. It should be cultivated with care 
and in the best manner. The best of seed should be 
procured, sown at a proper time, and in a proper 
manner. The borders, too, should be well sup 
plied with all the smaller fruits, such as Currants, 
Gooseberries, Raspberries and Strawberries, and a 
sufficient quantity of annual and perennial flowers 
to make the garden inviting. Such a garden should 
be the pride of every family, and where is the per- 
son to be found who does not like to see a good 
garden, and partake of its realities ? 

We well know the excuse that is usnally urged 
by those who negleet the garden—“ that they have 
| no time to attend to it,” or “that they do not like 
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early vegetables.” Such excuses have but littl 
weight. And suppose they do not like a good head 
of lettuce, a dish of peas or any other luxury from 
the garden, does it follow that they should deprive 
their families of those healthy luxurics, so easily ob 
tained, 

You can raise all those articles with less expense 
than those residing in towns, because you have the 
means at hand for making hotbeds, for starting early 
vegetab'ea cf all kinds. You have time during this 
month to make every preparation for sowing the 
last of the month, or very early in April, Lettuce 
Cabbage, Cauliflower, Tomato and Bzg planta, and 
every artiele you may desire early. And also pre- 
pare the ground for early Peaa, Beets, Beans, Corn, 
Cucumbers, Squashes, Melons, Potatoes, Radishes, 
&e., for early use, waiting till May, or early in 
June to plant for the main crop. 











pM a Oeeaes 
Hot Beds. 
§) arly York | Tomato Purple iT 
Cabbage Lettuce Kug t 
Cauliflower Plam Tomato White Egg 
a} __ Celery. Celery. _}__Celery- 














These should be made and ready for sowing about 
the 20th of March. One suitable to raise all the 
plants necessary for a family need not be large nor 
expensive, It is always safest to make a pit, which, 
€ having been neglected in the fall, can be dug in 
this month, but when it cannot be dug, a frame of 
boards answers a very good purpose. The pit should 
be dug about one foot longer each way than the sash 
you intend to use, and two feet deep, then filled 
with fresh horse manure which has not been expos. 
ed to rains or snow, pressing it down moderately 
with the feet. In from four to six days the fermen- 
tation will have begun, during which time, prepare 
a rich compost, in quantity sufficient to cover the 
manure six inches deep, and also make a frame of 
boards just the size of the sash you have, The 
north side of the frame should be eighteen inehes 
high, the south side ten inches. Place this frame 
over the pit, leaving the space outside the frame 
on the pit equal, whieh should be covered with 
turf and earth to prevent the escape of heat. With- 
in the frame cover the manure to the depth of six 
inches with the compost, put on the sash and let it 
remain twoor three days to get warm; when suf- 
ficiently heated, stir it well, rake it smooth and level, 
and make drills for sowing seeds, about two inehes 
apart and halfinch deep. Sow the seeds evenly and 
cover about half an inch with the compost, mixed 
with an equal quantity of saud, and water moderate- 
ly, and place en the sash. 

The hot bed should be divided into two compart 
menta. One for Cabbage and Cauliflower, the other 
for Tomatos, and s third compartment, if yeu wish 
to raise Bgg plants. Om the south side of each eota- 
partment, sow eclery. Keep the bed properly w 
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tered, but never with very cold water. Draw the 
eash to admit air during the middle of the day if 
warm. Keep the bed free from weeds, and thin out 
the planta When proper attention is paid to a hot 
bed, plants will be large enough for setting by the 
time the late frosts are over. And you can have 
tomatos from four to six weeks earlier than you can 
from seed sown in the open air, and have good heads 
of early York Cabbage by the Ist of August. The 
above plan represents a hot bed formed with three 
compartments, one for cabbage which will bear more 
air, being more hardy than tomato; one for tomato 
which is too tender to endure any frost; one for egg 
plante, which should be always kept quite exeluded 
from cold air, till planted out in warm weather. 
Preven trae 


Tomato Plants. 


These who are net disposed to make a hot bed, 
who wish only a few early tomato plunta, may raise 
them quito easily by sowing the seeds in a flower 
pot, or box, about the eize of a common glass box 
Keep the box in a warm place, near the stove, until 
the plante are up. Place them in the window when 
the weather is freezing; when warm, in the open 
air, Keep them from frvet, give plenty of air and 
wa er, and by the Ist of May you may have plants 
large enough for uraneplanting, 


- —_ 








Early Peas. 

Peas may be sown as early in the Spring as the 
ground can be worked. Sow them in drills—eover 
about one and a half inches, A deep, rich, warm 
soil is be% for them. They should be hoed often and 
earthed up an inch or two, - Procure early varieties 
euch as the early Junes, early Washington and early 
Marrowfat. Plant a few every two or three week», 
and you may have green peas till October. 

EERE ST ee 
Currants and Gooseberries. 

Cuttings of Currants and Govseberrieas should be 
cut this month, and if the frost is out of the ground, 
they may be planted in eome partially shaded border 
of the garden. Plant the cattings about five inch.s 
deep, press the earth firmly around the lower end. 
Ii the border is not eufficiently shaded, cover the 
earth about three inches with saw dust, to prevent 
it becoming too dry. If you wish to grow them us 
standards, cut off t e bids closely on all shat part 
of the cutting that is inserted in the ground, The 
roois always put out, at the lower extremity of the 
cultinge, planted in thie way they never throw vu, 
suckers, 


€9° Anuval Stock Gilliflower pinnte may be raised 
in the same way as tha ceseribed for early Tomsto-, 
in pots or bexes, 80 also may vurictiea of Lardy 
aud half burdy annualsaud ehruba, Have your gar 
den decoraied with flowers several weeks belore you 


can if -own in the open air 





Dablias. 

Many varieties of Dahlias begin to sprout the dat. 
ter part of the month. Examine the tubers, aud if 
you want early flowers divide the roota, and pot off 
those sprouted, and put them growing, and by the 
lst of May, they may be turned out of the pot into 
the g.ound, with the ball of earth entire, or if you 
do not want them for early flowering, place the 
bulbs in a place where they will be dry. 

eee EES Ue 


Crops Hurtful to Orchards, 


In our last Mr. isbell speaks of the clover crop 
as being particularly deleterious to the apple 
orchard, and administers a caution in reference 
to the matter. There are other crops that are 
equally and even more pernicious to apple trees. 
Mr. Vell, the great fruit-grower upon the Hud- 
son, (who bas two thousand bearing trees, of the 
Newiown Pippin) says he verily believes, that 3 
successive crops uf rye would destroy his entire 
orchard. It is well to take these things into 
consideration in the culture of our orchard 
grounds, and cultivated they sertainly sheuld be 


The Flower Garden. 


The cultivation of flowers is a delightful em- 
loyraent and well sidapted to the amusement of 
buh the yentleman and the lady, and it is well 
culculated to cherish the finer feelings of our 
natures. The fio wer garden is a pleasant piace 
of resort: afier (ho cares and perplexities of @ 
day of labor and to’); home is rendered a pleas- 
ant sud quict plec. of retreat from the bustle of 
the worl), so. the traveler partakes OF the 
pleasure, wi tie passing from place to place, of 
the ebange of scenery. The soil for a flower 
garden ought to be made rich, fine and meilow, 
always k pt clean and neat. 
depends upon the manner in which it is laid out, 
various figures may be selected to suit the taste, 
such #8 Ovals, squares, ob ongs, diamonds. cir- 
cles, triangles, aud hearts. and if possible, it 
should be protected from cold and chilling winds. 
Many gardens in large towns and cities, sre 60 
limited as not to admit of a great variety ; for 
such w select list may be made to suit the taste. 
Amateurs who cultivate more extensively, may 
invrease the list to many hundred var.eses, in- 
clading annual, biennial, and perennia) planta; 
bulbous and tuberous-routed plants add much to 
the display ot bloom, a constant succesmon of 
which, may be kep: up from April till Novem- 
ber, of ali colors and shades to please the fancy. 
Most of the annuals muy be transplanted and 
occupy the space of the early bulb», whose fol- 
iaye begins to decay soon after blonsoming.— 
Dahlias should claim a full share of the cul.iva- 
wrs altention 
We bave the promise of one or two articles 
for the next number.—for the Floricultural De- 
purtment,—from # lady luily competent to add 
to ita interest, in the cultivation of annual, icn- 


nial. and perennial flowers yiving ashen @s- 
erp ive lie, of flowers bes adapted to our clumcte 
and the manner ef plas ne tos ake them show 


Much of its beauty ' 
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off to advantage. Her garden always shows 
skill in its arrangement, and is always decorated 
with flowers, from early spring till late in the 
fall. One of the articles was intended for this 
number, but owing to press of matter was de- 

ferred for the next. 
ES 


Reply to T. M. Cooley. 


We are not aware that cultivators of cherry 
trees are in the practice of pealing off the outer 
bark, to prevent the bark cracking. We 
think you assign the proper reason, which is, that 
the trees make too rapid growth. This is often 
the case of all kind of trees, and we have lost 
more ornamental trees, by splitting of the bark, 
than fruit trees, but they were of the more ten- 
der kinds. Your variety of cherries injured in 
this way, may be the most tender of all, and not 
sufficiently acclimated, to endure our hard win- 
ters. Another reason we assign for the loss of 
trees, is the sudden transition from a cold night, 
when perhaps the mercury is below zero, to the 
warm and sometimes scorching rays of the sun, 
which perhaps, continues the entire day, and is 
then followed by cold again. We have long 
thought this to be the most prominent cause of 
a failure of our peaches and other tender 

uit. 

We think cultivators of fruit generally con- 
cur in the opinion that the soil around fruit trees 
requires good cultivation to promote a healthy 
and rapid growth of the tree as well as fruit, 
you are referred to a case in point in the article 
of A. Isbell, of Howell, page 61 of the February 
number, and also to a remedy in the communi- 
catgon of A. C. H., paged7. 

— 
For the Michigan Farmer. 
| Phenomenon in fruit culture. 


Mr. Isnam Sir :—How strong is the power of 
habit. [have known an old soldier who having 
become insane, was constantly engaged in mar- 
tial exercises, often using a rye straw for a sword. 
I have known an old miser, who, in hig dotage, 
could not be easy witout a heap of dollars to 

lay with. We have been told the great Napo- 
leon, while in exile, frequently amused himself 
in drawing minature encampments, and training 
an automatic army. I too, come in for my share. 
I hold on toa small patch of land, which (as 
much formy own amusement as any thing) | 
work with my own hands. On this patch was a 
beautiful clnster of plum trees. In August 1851, 
after the trees had been set five years, and up- 
pony thrifty, with foliage rank, during a 
ieavy shower and brisk wind, the leaves flew 
' from them like a numerous flock of snow-birds. 
| and left the limbs naked. I allowed them to 
| stand till last spring, hoping they would yet liye 
but they were entirely dead. For the last forty 
| years, pium-trees have Leen subject to disasters, 
| but the cause has generally been traceable to 
| some kind of insect, and with proper care could 
| be prevented. But the case in question was a 
| ena ot I could not account for. Having 
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earned that similar cases occurred at the same 





that you or some of your correspondents will en- 
lighten me as to the cause anda remedy. It is 
the opinion of some that my ground was too | 
highly cultivated, causing the trees to grow too | 
rank, making them too tender to endure hard- | 
ship. This may have had something to do with | 
it, for afew trees on the outskirts, of slower 
rowth, remain uninjured. The soil on which | 
they were set was a ay muck. Intending to 
set others next spring, | wish to be informed | 
what is the best soil and situation for plum trees, | 
as wellas the best method of cultivating them. * 

Wishing information before the season for set- | 
ting trees, and being nnwilling that my name 
should appear more than once in one number of 
the Farmer, is my reason for reserving what | 
have for to say abont draining until some future | 
time. 

We anticipate the pleasure of seeing you this _ 
way. We cannot show you such farms as you | 
have seen the other side of “the great waters.” 
But perhaps we can show you something from — 
which you may “ pick” a iittle for yourself and 
subscribers. A. IsBELL. 

Howe 1, Livincston Co. 

* «The best soil for the plum,” says Thomas, | 
‘* is a strong rich, moderately moist, clayey loam.” 
He adds, that ‘‘ on many light soils, the trees grow 
with less vigor, and the fruit is more liable to be 
destroyed by the curculio, which finds a ready re- 
fuge in the porous earth, although a few varieties 
seem well adapted tosuch soils.” In reference to 
the method of cultivation, &¢., something maybe ex- 
pected in next number.---Ep. 


— 
For the Michigan Farmer. 


Culture of the Grape, and making Wine. 


Mr. Epiror: Some time since I promised to 
give you some of my observations on the culture | 
of the Grape Vine, and for making wine for sac- 
ramental and medicinal use. It is now five years 


since | commenced making wine and cultivating | 


the Grape. 

At that time there were three things which 
were a matter of experiment tomy mind. The 
first was, whether the soil and climate of this 
State would be sufficiently favorable to the growth 
of the Grape. 

Secondly, whether an article of unfermented 
wine could be made and kept without the addi- | 
tion of alcohol—as I was not willing to manufac- 
ture any other. 

And thirdly, if such an article could be made, 
whether the Churches and the sick would use it. 

Now, in reference to the successful cultivation 
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of the Vine, 1 think the soil of many parts of our | 


State is very favorable; especially our rolling 
lands. With me the Vine is too luxuriant; with- 
out the use of manure. it will be mildewed after 
a while. 


At present the principal doubt in my mind is. | 


whether the climate will be sufficiently favorable 
for the perfecting of the Grape to justify much of 
an outlay. The late frosts in the spring, to which 
we are subject, are very enfeterehle. The frost 
which we had last June cut off at least $100 | 
worth for me. Some of our winters are too se- | 

















| time in many places, | send this out with a hope 
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vere for a few varieties of the Grape—but that 
| can be obviated by laying them down in the fall. 
| Some persons object to this as too expensive. It 
| 18 very true that it will take some time to put 
_ them down well, but a very important thing will 
| be secured by it; thatis, the vine will be likely to 
_ be well pruned before it is laid down—and it is 
_ much better to have it pruned in the fall than at 
| any other season of the year. Last fall I trim- 
med and laid down about a thousand vines in less 
than a week, and it will not take as much time 
| in the spring to put them up in their places. 
| At first my greatest camunralen was, whether 
I could make an unfermented article of wine, 
| which would keep without the addition of alco- 
hol. I was often answered that it could not be 
| done. The first two years I had some misgivings. 
| I did all I could to clarify it, still before the year 
|, came round, I could perceive some change in it. 
__ About this time I met with a gentleman who 
had been brought up in an extensive Vineyard, 
of whom I obtained a receipt for taking out all 
| the particles which produce fermentation io the 
| must. The receipt fully answers the purpose, 
for within a few days alter it comes from the 
| press it is at rest, and in three months it can be 
| safely transported any distance. I find no diff- 
, culty in keeping it as every year increases its ex- 
|cellence. My wine has been examined by many 
_ persons who were well acquaintad in the south- 
| ern paste of Europe, and their united testimony 
| has been that they have never seen any better 
, wine in Europe. 
| In reference to the demand for it, I think if [ 
had ten barrels of it I could sell it before another 
| vintage. 
1 made only two barrels last fall, and that was 
_ all wanted for one market out of this State, and 
| called for before I got it made. 
_ I think it is worthy the attention of every per- 
_80n who has a piece of ground suited to the cul- 
| tivation of the Grape to procure a few vines.— 
| There is no fruit more delicious and more healthy 
| than the Grape. 
| In hie ey number, Mr. C. A. Chipman,of 
Avon, wishes to know why some of his apple trees 
should he peeled near the root, some clear round, 
| and others partly round. I have quite a number 
, Similarly effected, and there are many others in 
_ this vicinity in the same state. The only reason 
| I can give for it, isa very late growth in the fall, 
and then followed by the severity of the winter. 
I hear the same complaints from various parts of 
| the State. 

PeacuEs.—The Peach buds, so far as I can as- 
| certain, in this vicinity, have not been injured by 
;a late growth in the fall, as they have been for a 

few years past. They appear to be very healthy 
this winter. Respectfully yours, 
ELIJAH BUCK. 
JoNESVILLE Hinuspaxe Co., Feb. 4, 1853. 
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Reply to M. Gleason. 
We have had a case quite similar to yours, and 
lost a valuable fall pippin tree. In our case we 


cummer of 1850. showed 
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found that the tree, during the early part of the | will soon come, and when these side shoots bear |} 
evident signs that the fruit, you will find the two identical varieties |} 


ip- ithat 


But why not take the halves of two scions and 
unite them ? the result would be precisely the 
same. You may unite as many varieties as you 
please, but can never be mixed or amalgomated, 
except in the blossoms. Each parcel or part of a |} 
bud, however small, will retain its own distinct- 
ive character. And whenever a shoot comes 
from such parcel or parcels, and bears fruit, you 
will want no further testimony in the case. 
peared almost impossible to sustain itself, Some 
time in August we placed a mound of earth 
around it, one foot thick and five broad. (having 
saved a tree the poceune year in that way)— 
But we applied the remedy too late. In 1351 it 
put out blossoms, leaves and fruited. The fruit 
ripening about four weeks earlier than usual, the 
tree thendied. Another cause why trees die, ia 
that mentioned by A.C. H. in reply to C. A. A. 
in the February number, that is, by the borer. 
And yet, quite another prominent cause is, that 
for the purpose of grafting, too large limbs are 
cut off, and too much top at one time. We have 
lost many trees in this way, and have aband- 
oned the plan, and prefer to bud, which we think 
the surest, safest, and in the end, the most econ- 
omical way. If you search for the cause, and 
find either of the above, or any other, please let 
us hear from you. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
Sweet and Sour. 


Mr. Eprtor :—As friend Randaii asks infor- 
mation from your correspondents in the matter 
of the apple sweet and sour, I would just say 
that this is an old mooted question, and I have 
often been both amused and surprised at the 
views expressed and defended in support of,the 
dotrine that it was the production of art. Peay 
surprised, for I truly am to hear this side of the 
question stoutly maintained, especially by men 
who in intellect, practical knowledge, and learn- 
ing, [in every Stee direction] are not surpassed 
by any. But tothe question. Well, if we ad- 
mit that every bud is a tree in embryo, perfect 
and entire, [and I presume this will not be dis- 
puted] then the question is settled beyond even 
the possibility of a doubt, that is, it isso in my 
own mind, 

That there are trees which produce apples a 
part of which are sweet and part sour, and oth- 
ers producing those that would seem to be part | 
Rhode Island greening and the other part some 
kind of russet, and again, others that produce 
what would seem to be a mixture of the red 
Baldwin and Roxbury russet, and still others that 
produce apples destitute of both seed and core, 
are facts that are well known. But that eithor 
of them or anything of the kind has been orig- jj 
inated in any way except by seeds, 1 have never 
fora moment believed, the stories that have 
recently been going the rounds of the newspa- |} 
papers to the contrary notwithstanding. Sup- } 
pose you take the halves of two buds of different 
varieties, and unite them, they will soon send 
out a shoot; from the side of this shoot others 











are produced by the parent trees from ‘| 
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which the two halves came, that is, provided it 
were possible thus to unite the halves, and pro- 
duce such a shoot. 

I am well aware that to practical, well read 
re ists, all this talk will seem very much 
ike dealing with shadows. But then there are 
thousands of others, not inferior in intellect, to 
whom the matter in question is really a great 
poser. I do not now remember ever seeing any- 
thing in the books on this subject, except what is 
found in the American Fruit Culturist On page 
186. after describing the apple “ sweet and sour,” 
Mr. Thomas says: ‘The wildly absurd story 
of raising this fruit by placing two halves of dis- 
similar buds together, is wholly fabulous.” 

Truly Yours, 
Dante Coox. 
Jackson, Feb. 7th, 1853. 


i 


Por the Michigan Farmer. 
The cause of it. 


Friend Isuam:-—I seldom have any inclina- 
tion to say anything in public. But when there 
is a talk about fruif or fruit trees, [ am some- 
times tempted to put in a word, or at least say a 
word when others are through. Inthe Farmer 
for January, page 25 Mr. C. A. Chipman tells 
us of his loss of four apple trees, and others 
more or less injured, and then inquires as to 
the cause. In the next number of the Farmer, 
page 57, A.C.H. replies by giving his expe- 
rience, which by the way, is just what we want. 
Nothing like experience. But let us compare 
notes in this way, and we may hope to arrive at 
the truth. In this reply itis more than intima- 
ted that probably the borers have done the 
mischief complained of. Well, it may be so.— 
But I will venture to guess that the trouble was 
caused by the previous winter. And that those 
four 20 ounce pippins were killed because their 
stocks were not as hardy as those of his other 
trees. We have now and then had trees seri- 
ously injured by the borer, but the injury thus 
done has been comparatively little, and as to the 
wood-peckers, | think he has given them too 
much credit, at least those of this vicinity with 
which we are acquainted, are not [so far as 
we know] entitled to anything like it. True, 
they have never done us much harm, except in 
the way of eating cherries, and some seasons 
destroying some three or four baskets of early 
apples. Occasionally we have found an apple 
tree into which they had pecked some 15 or 20 
holes, but it was uniformly on such places as were 


ance of decay. What their object could have 
been in making these holes I have never been 
able to decypher satisfactorily. Perhaps it was 





| 

| 

: : . . , d Fencing. 

| their abode being more readily discovered, they ey d 

} might be more easily pecked out, but as the holes} © Mr. Eprror :----The searcity and consequent 
| were suon plastered over with grubbing wax, we | high prices of Umber in many localities, render 


cannot tell whether the plan (if such it was) | 


would, or would not have succeeded. 
But to go back to the trees. 
so many, and injured somany others ! 


perfectly sound, and free from the least appear- | 





to entice the borers in that direction, that thus | 


What has killed ; 
Strange | in many places on the farm. 


have lost from the severity of the past winter, | 
some 20 bearing trees, some of them large 
enough to bear from six to ten bushels each, 
while a still larger number are so much injured 
that they can never fully recover, and still oth- 
ers injured slightly. So far as I have observed, 
those that were in the most flourishing condition, 
have fared the worst. In the nursery the dam- 
age has been somewhat less. To what extent 
this calumity has prevailed over the country, I 
have no means of knowing, but have heard of 
several orchards, of a humdved trees or thenea- 
bouts, of which nearly half were dead or nearly 
so. Ihave sometimes wondered how it happened 
that in some of your “ pickings by the way,” 
you had not picked up at least one of these dead 
trees. 

But what has caused the difference? In the 
midst of, and side by side with these dead and 
injured trees, are others of the same age, and 
that have had the same treatment in all respects, 
that are still in as fine and healthy condition as 
could be desired. To me it looks like evidence 
pretty conclusive. that there is a difference in 
stocks, and here, in my opinion, is a field of great 
extent as yet comparatively unexplored. With- 
eut doubt, seedlings as a whole are by far the 
best ; still, 1 have no doubt it will yet be discov- 
ered that some of the grafted sorts may be sel- | 
ected from a great number that will prove much | 
hardier than seedlings taken indiscriminately. 

Danirt Cook. 





' 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
Nortu Lake, Dexter. Wasutenaw Co. 
Mr. Epiror:—In answer to Mr. Chipman I 
would say, that having several apple-trees killed 
inthe manner described, but having far different 
views as to the cause, believing it to be the ex- 
treme cold weather we had last winter. The 
wind being on the south-west for severrl days, it 
froze so hard that it injured the wood of the tree, 
the bark became loose, and it killed them.— 
They were large trees; some had heavy tops, 
and some were grafted one or two years ago, 
but as to that I could see no difference. I 
covered itearly in the spring while grafting, and 
on examination | found it inevery case to be on | 
the south-west side. 
Yours, &c., 


x 


R. C. Grenn. 


t We have known several instances, in which the 
benefit -resulting from harrowing wheat in the 


spring, was very striking, and no instance in which 
it was injurious. It must certainly be beneficial | 








in seeding clover, especially ina dry season.—Ep | 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


it necessary for farmers to use the utmost econ- || 
omy inthe erection of fences. Much I believe | 
may be saved by substituting board for rail fence | 
Allow me to ree- } 


|| that no one should have spoken through the | commend the following as a cheap mode, where | 


' FARMER on this subject until so recently. We a heavy fence 


| is not re juired : 
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Saw the-boards four inches wide, and three- 
fourths of an inch thick. Commence one foot 
from the surface, let the first space be five inches 
and the others six. This will give forty-five in- 
ches in heighth. Next plow two furrows each 
side of the fence, and throw the second furrow 
on the first, smooth it well, seed down with grass, 
and you have a good fence for man urposes. 
The ditch running by the side of the fence, be- 
sides being useful in many cases, asa drain for 
surface water, will prevent cattle from ap- 
heap too near whilst gamboling about the 

elds, and unruly ones will find it a poser, for the 
reason that as they approach the fence, their 
fore feet will be lower than their hind feet, a bad 
position from which to scale it. Brother farm- 
ers, what do you think of it? “ Figure up” and 
see how the case stands. R.N. 
Ann Arsor, Feb., 4th 1853. 











For the Michigan Farmer. 
More about grubbing, wheat-growing, &c. | 


Frienp Isuam:—One circumstance I should 
have mentioned in the former commmunication; | 
but perhaps it will be better remembered coming | 
in this way. My neighbor, admiring the des- | 
truction of grubs on the twenty acres a year ago, | 
was induced to try the gg sey ;, he accord-. 
ingly cut off ten acres, heaped and burnt the 
brush. I advised him particularly to be sparing | 
of his salt; his operations were a fair parallel | 
with mine, in all but the success, and the quan- | 
tity of salt used ; he wasted a barrel, with sixty | 
or seventy sheep, while the same quantity served | 
my household, cattle, and two hundred and forty 
sheep. The truth was, he shoveled out his salt | 
so profusely, that the sheep licked off what salt | 
they wanted, and sought their food elsewhere; | 
the sprouts are waist high. 

I have been intimate with some eminent gra- | 
ziers south, who agreed with me that a supera- | 
bundance of salt, was no bencfit to sheep or| 
cattle. 

I sometimes think the design of Providence in | 


end taken from another field that had not been 
abused; it bore a third more wheat per acre 
than other parts of the field, and this was a dem- 
onstration, I sowed grass seed in abundance ; 
and the sheep may have said field in fee simple, 
for six years to come. I hope to extirpate the 
mullen by cutting them off with the corner of 
the hoe. The proper time is when the ground 
is thawing; say one inch down. The slightest 
well directed stroke is sufficient to kill the largest. 
I have been cutting a field of fourteen acres, 
that was badly infested with those robbers, and 
was myself astonished at the execution done ina 
few hours! doubt not but enough will survive for 
medical purposes for sheep or cattle. Ti 
anes 
For the Michigan Farmer. 
Under Draining. 

Mr. IsHam, Dear Sir:—I wish to call at- 
tention of the farming community, to the prac- 
tical utility of underdraining wet or moist land. 
Having a piece of ground naturally too wet to 
bear any kind of crop, about two years since | 
commenced by digging a deep ditch through the 
centre of it, sto ping the sides, so that it would 
support itself. t is ditch was two and a half 
to three feet deep, four feet wide on the top, one 
foot at bottom. The ground naturally des- 
cended towards the centre, and towards the out- 
let of this ditch. I then laid a blind ditch 
with drain tile at right angles with the main 
ditch at its head, and extended them as far as 
the ground appeared moist. The tile in this case 
which | used, was the second size horse shoe ;— 
some of jit I put a board under, and some [ laid 
without. I also laid two more laternal ditches 
with tile, about one hundred feet from the first, 
there being a cross-walk. 
was laid one side, | 


on the side of this walk, for the purpose of set- 
ting out some standard dwarf trees, I took up the 
ditch which had no shoe, or board under it, and 
found it entirely clean, and not filled up in the 
least. I then putit down a little deeper, so as to 





Where this last ditch 
ut down a beard, and on the | 
other none. ‘This fall, having had a trench dug | 





| drained. 


creating this appetite in domestic animals, was | drain below the bottom of the trench. I men- 
to keep them tame; and counteract in a manner, | tion this to show, that even in sandy ground, 
the effect of the curse of the earth, in the des-| (this was such land) with a moderate regular fall, 
truction of useless shrubs and plants. | there is no danger of the drains filling up, which 
Yes, let the wheat raising and wool growing go | had heard might be the case. I have since put 
hand in hand, as “ cozily” as you please, but let down several more laternal drains to t is | 
the farmer that sows forty acres, sowtwenty; [am main ditch, using the round tile, all of whieh 
perfectly willing he should have as much wheat work to my entire satisfaction. 
as ever, but do not expend the soil, nor wear out; | would mention that these tiles are made at 
the frame as too many are accustomed to do. Bloomfield Centre, by Mr. John Daines. The ex- 
My friend, a wide awake man, { have reason to pense at the factory is twenty-five cents per rod | 
believe, raised one hundred and forty bushels of for the large size, and twenty cents per rod for } 








_ wheat from two acres, where he fed his sheep and | the second size, the round or pipe tile being also || 


plowed down clover. Some think the enormous twenty cents per rod. 
crops in Brittain, are in some degree owing to; Whén the ditch is not too long, the pipe tile | 
their hurdling sheep on their fallows ; be that as gre equally good, and will obviate all necessity of | 
it may, our soil is capable of maturing as much g shoein asy soil. IJ practice putting over “the || 
wheat per acre, a3 any land | know, if properly joists, shavings froma joiner’s shop ; they answer 
any purpose; when these cannot be obtained, | 
I turned overa field in 1851, of twenty-four straw may be used, or an inverted sod. [ con- | 
acres, that had been run for a dozen years; It sider shavings the best. yom two years trial, | 
was all virgin soil, four inches below the surface; can confidently reccommend the drain tile made 
the plow had merely passed above it; | plowed by Mr. Daines, as more than answering my ex- 
ten inches deep: there was a strip across the pectations. Yours &c., Aus Be 90 
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Premium Sugar.—how to make it. 


Isaac Burr's SratEmENT :—The sap is boiled 
down until 15 gallons are reduced to 1, or there- 
abouts. This syrup is then, while hot, passed 
through a flannel strainer ; after which it is suf- 
fered to stand until cold, or perhaps a day or two, 
asis most convenient. It is thon put into a ket- 
tle for sugaring off, as it is termed, and at the 
same time 1 beaten egg is added to every 2 or 2 
1-2 gallons of the syrup, and thoroughly mixed ; 
the kettle is placed over a steady fire, and when 
at the point of boiling it is carefully skimmed, 
and this is repeated as often as any skum arises. 
The boiling is continued until the syrup is re- 
duced so that when a small gasntity, while hot, 
| is dropped into a tumbler of cold water, it will 
| cease to spread in the water, but fall to the bot- 
|| tom in a body, and appear like soft wax. It is 
|, then taken off and suffered to stand in the ket- 
| tle until partly cool, when itis deposited in a 
cask or tub. In this manner any number of 
successive batches may be added, until the cask 
is full, or the season ended ; after which the cask 
| Should, stand (in a damp place, if convenient, ) 
| for about a month, then tap it at the bottom, and 
let the molasses drain off. The molasess thus pro- 
duced is of an excellent quality, and the sugar 
| such as the sample presented.— Transactions of 
f the N. Y. State Ag. Society. 
| 
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For the Michigan Farmer 


Inquiries about Tobacco. 


Mr. Isnam :—I wish to make enquiry of your- 
self or some of your correspondents, respecting 
the manufacture of tobacco. Whether you, sir, 
chew or eschew the evil, is unknown, but, as it 
is an agricultural product of our country, it is 
bélioved ‘you will not object to communicate 
through your columns. 

I am engaged at present ina small way of 
| cultivating and manufacturing the weed, and 
|| desire information as to the best method of pre- 
| paring it, »oth for smoking and chewing,—fine 
|; cut and plug,—the apparatus, the materials 
{| used, &c. Alsolet me ask if there is any book 
'| extant, which would give such and other infor- 
' mation ! 

Also, I wish to hire acegar maker for a time, 
Respectfully Yours, 











| 

| Wo. WuitTs. 

| 

Syivania, Onto. 

| et 

| For the Mickigan Ferwer. 
Stabling Cattle. 


Mr. IsHam:—I hope the day is sear by, 
| when farmers will provide comfortable stables 
|| for their cattle. I have no doubts that after 
| they have made trial of stabling their cattle, they 
| will find it profitable, besides adding t6 the com- 
fort of the dumb brutes. I have made trial of it 
;, and I believe that | can kcep three head of cattle 
| 1m the stable as cheap as [ can keep two in the 





Would it not be the means of stimula- 


| Spring. 
' ting our farmers on the subject, if cer agricultu- 
|| ral society would offer a premium for the best an 


| most convenient barn for stakling cattle? Ith 


| your sheer 


| barnyard, and they will be in better condition in | — 





ah i 


it would, and I hope some of your correspondents 

that are used to handling the quill will take up 

the subject. J. R. 
Raisin, Jan. 22, 1853. 


P, S.—Your Farmer is doing a vast amount 
of good. One of my neighbors [who has been 
persuaded to subscribe] told me he got the worth 
of his money in the first number. > ee 


— 


Beas-But here and there a purse-proud En- 
glishman, takes any exception to our letters 
from England. The following is from a whole- 
souled one, and a thorough, prosperous farmer in 
Ionia county :— 





Orisco, February 19th, 1853. 
Frrenp IsHam:—Enclosed within I send you 
$2, for the last and present year of the Farmer, 
which I consider of great importance to every 
cultivator of the soil. 
Yours with respect, 
of howld Yorkshire, Eng!and. 


—— 


Joun Suaw, 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
Rosz, Oakianp Co., Feb. 4th 1853. 
How Near to Nothing a Farmer can be. 


Epiror or Micuican Farmer :—I have have 
heard a great deal about wintering sheep, but 
I will give you my thoughts. My neighbors 
around have got large stocks of sheep; one of 
them keeps them monstrous easy, and _in- 
deed it is distressing to see them; some of them 
are so poor that he hasto goin the morning and 
help them up. Some days he skins two or three, 
and sometimes five or six. He dont feed them 
anything either summer or winter; and only 
lets them pick on a barren meadow. He has 
twenty acres of it, and in fact you might walk | 
all over it, and not see the least food to be got.— | 
Last spring, he sheared some that did not have | 
more than four ounces of wool on them. He | 
don’t pretend to feed them even in the coldest | 
of weather, but he will lie on the bed, smoke an | 
old cob pipe, and let his “ertters” starve. 
« Ihave had until the last two years, as go- al 
ste as any man in Oakland County, as |” 
neighbors will testify. In the spring, I 
my pastures heavy, and when the feed 
ankle high, I turn my sheep in, and i- 
they all cry out “ what do you feed 
with *” Why, good food and pler 
when feed gets short in the fall, 
and feed them buckwheat all 
keep hearty, ‘and will yiel¢ 
and while my neighbor’: 
crow, and yield but 
buckwheat not gor 
have tried, say “ 
Remember also 
ance of hay 








Yr" my | 
plaster 
gets u | 
4 the: fall | 
“ yonassb ep | 
aty of salt, and | 
_ [shut them up, | 
winter. They. will | 
. abundance of wool, | 
s will look like a scare 
little wool. Some think 
4 for sheep, but they that 
give me buckwheat for sheep.” 
, to give your sheep their: allow- 





and a good shelter in winter; keep | 
, Warm above all, 
rears truly, 
Maravuis D. SuMNER. 


JENNESS & MATHER, 
AND DEALARS IN CROCKERY, China and 
Hass Ware, Brittania W Tole Cutlery, Lamps and Look 
ling Glasses. Tea Trays and Burning Fluid, sold 
etall, Woodward ue, Detroit 
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Receipts for “the Michigan Farmer. 
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Asa Kingsbury, 1; Warren i rah y : Pre noe, 1: Ash- 
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“CLOTHING 
AT REDUCED PRICES, 
| Haurock & Raymonp have now on hand a large assort- 
ment of Winter Garments, such as black. blue. olive. brown | 
; and drab ae preouts. cloth, cassimere, satine?. and heavy | 






| tweed Sack and Business Coats, broade! 
Coats. with a “’ at variety of Winter P 
| Drawers. $e. - §e.. which they are deterr 
+ reduced price 
of their «p ing ¢ 
their personal supervision and is w: 
and workman: hip. and will be offere 1 to 
| which defy competition. 
| advanced in the Eastern mar 
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ods in this market on the opening of spring trade. 
the refore. assure at] who wish to save money, that they will be 
gainers by purchasing at our present reduced rates. 

amination of our stock is respectfully solicited 
HALLOCK &RAYMOND. 





anes 


Goods ia-our line having mi sterially | 
ta since the purchase of our | ty 
-” stock, will neccessarily cause an aulvance in the price of | growth , 
Weean | ornamental trees of large sine 


th Frock and Dregs | 


ite | 
ler | 
superior siyle } Vwart Pears, each coutuir ring ¢ ail 
purcht wers at prices | and of large size. 
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An ex-} orders early 
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Detroit Prices Current. ' i 
0 Eggs....¥ d 0 
Herd's Grom. % 9 A | nee ay 
5 Skinsdry \ i6 
G4 13%! Tallow tried 9 
56 eat. ...+. 8b 8% 
88 Qalons..; cake BU 
IG od occ aves 50 Cran is 
Barley... ‘ aQ@ 75 buckwheat P 100 200 
Hogs......++- 00 5 75@ 650 Irdian mea’ 18 
Beef onfoot.. “  500@ 6 00 Lard Geeta a b oe 
Beef........ ‘Ppbl 9 50@10 50| Hon 13 "98 
Pork mess. 17 00@18 00 Apples, dried, ® bu 35 | 
ese nee £00 ager mens seed... “ (600 | 
450 5 00) Pine lumber: clear, 90 80 Mie I} 
13 : 
ba  95@ 87/ Bill lumber.. uo | 
" 5) Flooring.... ae oo tt I 
ton 70 14 00 wo. | 
b 1L8@ oy 
uu 100 <WbbL 250 
Lad 15) bi 1 BO bo 
og gcord 200@ 2 
lk LR dom 1374@175 | 
156 





ANN ARBOR PAPER MILL. 


LUND & CHAPIN, manufacturers of Book, Print and | 
Wrapping Paper. Paper of any size and weight made to order | 
on short notice. All orders will receive a, attention. 

H. LUND, . A, CHAPIN, 


Arn Anpor. Feb. 9, 1853. 


MADDER ROOTS. 
A quantity of Madder Roots, sufficient to plant about an 











NOBLE. 
Ann Anpor Garpen. Feb. 9 » 1868, 


— | 
NEW YORK (CHEAP JEWELRY STORE. | 
| 


No. 55 Woopwarp Avenve, Detroit. 


LP. DURKEE § CO.. successors to Hl. B. Marsh, wholesale 
and retail dealers in Watches, Clocks, Jewelry ond Fancy | 
ave just received and opened, a splendid assortment | 
of Gol ti va Silver Watches, Silver Ware, Jewelry, Clocks and 
Fancy Goods, which will be sold cheaper than the cheapest 

gj” Watches and Clocks repaired and warranted, | 

' 





BOOKS AND STATIONERY. | 
RICHMONDS & BACKUS would call the attention of their 
friends and the public to their large and well selected stock of 





| Books and Stationery, which have been selected with great 


care. both as to quality and price, which we now offer at as 
low rates a3 can be sold in this market. | 
Our stock of paper is very large, enabling us to furnish 
Counties and Banks. Merchants and Shippers, Lawyers and 
Doctors, Mechanics and Farmers with every style of Paper 
and Blank Books required to conduct their respective bus- 
s 
ne have inereased our material and facilities for binding 
gt Periodicals. Miscellaneous and a ov work 
d with neatness surpassed by none 
et RICHMONDS & BACKUS. 
— block, cor. Jeff. ave and Bates st. 





W ILO’ 3 CORN. AND COB MILLS. 


WILSON’S PREMIUM CORN AND COB MILLS, The 
subscriber would again inform Farmers, Millers andall in- 
terested in this matter. that he still manufactures the above 
Mills, for reducing with great despatch cars of corn into suit- 
able meal or provender for feeding Hogs, Sheep, Horses, and 
horned Cattle. The balance Wheel constitutes a superior 

Also. he manafactures to order. for Millers, a Breaker, to 
break with despatch ears of corn sufficiently fine to be re- 

I invite the attention of Feeders and Millers to the above 
Mills, believing they will stand ap pres in EVERY RESPECT | 
by the inspector. . I. WILSON | 
Wilson’s Tempe rance House. Jac kson. Mieh 


and Vests. shirts.) FRUIT AND ORN AME NTAL TREES FOR SALE. 
20 600 Peach trees of nd two years gro wih from the 
5000 Appels id Cherry ; threes thousand 





brid 
the 10s t este vemed varieties 
Also Pinms. Apricots, Nectarines, Almonds, 
Grape Vines, Currants, Raspberries, Strawberries, &c. Thir- 

also large quantity of Deciduous and Evergreen | 


Persous residing at the South and West should send their | 
Catalogues with prices annexed will be sent to 
all applicants. post-paid ISAAC PULLEN. 
Kingston. New Jersey. Jan. 8, 1852. 





thousand Sveding Silver Maples of one and two years’ \ 
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HOLMES & CO., 
OFPER for Sale at the lowest Prices, Broeba 


terns and q 

Rich 4-4 Brocade Silks, the most benutifal 
fered for sale in this city; also Rischoff’s and other approved 
styler of Black Silke. rench Merinos of various grades, in 
every fashionable color. ' 

rs Colored Mantilla Velveta, in choice colors, sll Wool Pe- 
lisse Cloakings. all Wool Delaines and Cashmeree. Plain De- 
Laines in every color. 

Low-priced DeLaince in great variety, and the most com- 
plete assortment of Dy Goods generally, to be fouad in any 
stock in the United States. without regard tolocality. jan. 


PARISCLOAKS, MANTILLAS AND MILLINERY. 

HOLMRES & Co, are prepared to receive orders for manufac- 
turing Cloaks. Martillas. Visettes, Backer, Bonnets. Iloods, and 
ail fancy articles in the Milliuery line in the latest and most 
approved styles. Our patterns are of the latest pre asap 
and our stock of Materials and Trimmings exoels vip toe 

the kind west of New York in quality and variety. oo 
Hin part of 

Bonnet Patines. do. Velvets. Uncut do., Knotted Silke, Flor- 
ence Silks. (iros DeNap. Mareline, &c.' Corded Silks, Ribbons, 
Plumes, Artificials, Feathers, &c. Also. Mantilla Velvets, Pe- 
liese Cloth. Satins and fine colored Flannels for Secks and 
Coatecs, 

A large stock of Ready make Bonnets and Cloaks oonstant- 
ly «on hand. at wnoleeale and retail. 

Milliners will find it to their advantage to examine our 
stock. as they will find it to contain every article needed for 
mannfacturing, at prices fully as low as they ean be purchased 
in New York. FREE STONE STORE, 100 Wood’d ave, jan. 


PARIS CLOAKS, SACKS, MANTILLAS. 


HOLMES & Company. Woodward Avenue. are now offering 
the largest and most splendid assortment of Cloake, Sacks 
and Mantillas of their own as well as of Paris Manufacture, 
ever offered in this city. These garments are made from 
Cloth. Velvet. Bilk and Merino. and for style and finish are 
fully equal to anything of the kind to be found in New York 
and Boston. Those made under our supervision. will beara 
favorable comparison with our Paris pattern garments, 

Ht In the asvortment will be found the following popular and 
much admired patterns. 

Princess Vosa. Talma, New York, Eureka, Alboni, Bac Chi- 
nois. Richlieu, Mantalet a Gilet. 

Plates and garments of the above styles can be seen at our 
Cloak and Shawl department. 

Ordera will be taken for the manufacture of any of the 
above styka. Prices will be found ar low as those of any 
Cloak wnd Mantilla establishment in the Atlantic ities. jan. 


: FALL JOBBING TRADE, 


HOLMES & OO., Importers and Jobbers of Staple and 
Fancy Dry Goods, and also, Millinery Goods, Manufacturers 
Denon in Clothing and Taijlor’s Trimmings. have in 
store and are daily receiving the largest and most comprehen- 
sive Stock west of Boston and New York. and fully equal to 
the firet clasa Jobbing Houses of those cities. 

Our facilitiee for purchasing are the same as those porseracd 
by the Kastern Jobbers. having a resident New York pertner 
whore time is devoted to this end. Our prices wil! be found 
to bear 2 fuvorable comparison with any House in the Union. 

We invite the attention of Merchunts of Michigan. Nor- 
thern Indiana. Eastern Illinoia, aud Northern Oanada te an 
examination of our stock. Detroit, January 1853. 


GOLD PENS. &C. 
Be RECKIVED ist Premium Ohio State Pair, Bept. 17, 
1852. ulvo,1t Premium Michigan State Fair, Seyt. 24, 1852, 
by CHARLES PIQUETTE. 


ees tn a ee 
MANTFACTURER of Superior Diamond Pointe: Gold Pens, 
Damaged Pens re-pointed. Also damaged Watches and Jew- 
— repaired by a superior workman. and the work warran- 
Detroit, January 1863. 


HAT STORE. 

ARMSTRONG’S HAT AND CAP. EMPORIUM, No, 69. 
Woodward Avenue (between the Presbyterian Chuteh and 
Jefferson Avenue, rign of the Big Hat. Detroit.) Dealer in 
Hate Caps, Furs. Robes. Umbrellas. Canes. Gloves. Searfs, 
Suspenders, Buckskin Gloves. &c., very cheap for cash. 

Would reepectfuliy solicit the patronage ef Warmers and 
others coming into the city, pledging bimsetf to sel as cheap 
ar any other establishment west of New York. 

Hiis stock of Hats and Caps are of his own mannfaeture and 
warrante’ the beat. Orders for any style of Hat or 
promptly aitended to. sar Regalins and Jewels of the 
ferent tantly on hand.“@a 














ee 


orders vont 


AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 
PREMIUM Hay. Straw ee Corn Stalk Cutters. of 8 differ- 


ent ei cutting from 3-4 to 11-2 inch In length. Vor sale 
by . & Ww. ‘. PENFIELD, Detroit Agriou!’! Warehoure. 

OORN SITELLLRS. We have on hand the ¥ Yonkee Corn 
Sheller. the Southern do.. Clinton do., and a smal) and Corn 
Sheer, price $2,50 all for sale by. D. 0.6 W. 8. PENFIELD. 


PLOWS! PLOWS! PLOWS! We are now prepared to 
furnish ali orders for Plows. of Starbuck’s celebrated Plows 
of Seven sizes, also his new pattern called the Trojan Plow. of 
2 sigos Nos. 4 & 5. Also ali the new Patterna of Ruggies, 
Nourse. Mazon & Co., which have given the bost of satisfac- 
tion and are warranted todo good work, comprising in eli 
some 30 varicties of Plows. for sale at reduced prices. at whole- 





sale orretailby D. O.& W.8: PENFIELD, atthe Detroit 
Agricultural Warehoure. jan. 1862 
CHURNS! CHURNS! We have a supply of tho Ther- 


mometer Churne, 04 six sizes from 21-2 to 14 1-2 Gallons. — 
Also Tallinghast Churus, cf 2 sizes. of wood and stone. which 
took the First Premium at our State Fairin 1861, and the 
Tnormometer the First in 1852. For sale by 

D. 0. & W. 8. PENFIELD, Detroit Agricul’ Warehovae. — 


“ BMITH’S * Ventilating | Smut Machine. These “Maohines are 
warranted by the inventor to excel all others in use. and to 
give perfect satiefaction. The prices vary according to prise 
and capacity. For sale by D.0.& W. 8. PENFIELD. | 
IRON Meat Catters, for ‘cutting Sausage “Meat or Mineing 
for Pies. Also aeasage Stuffers. a very superior articie. For 
bale by D.0.& W. 8. PENFIELD. Jan. 


Joazrn | Saute. Cuaares O, Trise. 
SMITH & TYLER, 


MANUPAOTURERS and Dealers in Boots, Shoes, Rubbers 
and Findings, Corner of Woodward Avenue and Larned 
Street. Detroit Mich 

We intend to have on hand at all times a full and complete 
assortment of goods in our line, both of our own and castern 
manufacture. 

Mr. Smith gives his personal attention to a)! work of our 
own make. and we use the best leather to be had in the mar- 
ket, & therefore believe there ig not better work made in the 
State than wo are getting up. 

We invite all wishing to purchase Boots and Shoos to ex- 
amine our Stock and prices before bnying elsewhere, as we | 
shall wee our best endeavors to give entire satisfaction. 

Remember our stand is corner of Woodward Avenue and 
Larved Street. SMITI & TYLER, 


‘CLOTHING STORE. 


RAGLE & ELLIOTT. Dealers in Clothing. wholesaio and 
for the Million, keep constantly on hand ar large a stock of 
Ready made Clothing as may be found west of New York.— 
Being of Philadelphia manuf facture. end well suited for this 
market, they are prepared to ecll at low prices, at wholeeale 
or in quantities to suit purchascra. The ry beg leave to call 
attention to their New Cloth Ware room, (second story) 
French, Belgian. English and American Cloths. Cassimeres 
and trimmings, Serges, Satins and Veetings. making the best 
assorted stock of those goods to be found west oi Buffalo; for 
rale wholesale or made to order at their Custoin Department 
where every satisfaction as to fit. style. &c., ig warranted. and 
at reasonable prices, FAGLE & BLLIOTY, 61 Wocd'd ave. 


“PARMEIVS GROCERY, PROVISION AND SEED 
STORE. 


CHAMP & BRISTOL, form 
Jefferson Avenue and Coss strect, heve made arrangements 
with one of the largort and best Seed Stores in Wertern New 
York, and are oonetantly rupplied with Fresh and Choice Gar- 
den and Fruit Seeds which are Warrentad lresh and of this 
last yeary growth. 6) Jeff. Avenue. corner Cras atrecet 

A rare chanee is now offered to the Farmers of Michigui 
to got reliable seeds. jan. 


RF Msomean Paansn, monttly, single copies. one Collar. 
clubs of 5 to 15 8 ets cech; 16 and upwards, 75 ents cach 
Advdrtising. $12 per avnum. per one folio. Published ly 
W Taran, Detroit 





Chas, L. Bristol. corner of 
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